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Foreword 



The Office of Special Educalion and Rehabilitative Services 
has for many years recogni/cd the .value' of carnpinff as an 
important aspect in the lives of handicapped youth and adults. 
Since, 1971 when the former Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped provided funding to help .sponsor the National 
Conference on Training Needs and Strategies in Camping, 
Outdoor and Environmental Recreation for the Handicapped 
at San Jose State University, there has been a nationwide 
movement toward including handicapped children and arduUs 
in organized camping programs. 

The material contained in this book and other volumes that 
make up the Camp Director Training Series are the result of a 
three-year project funded by the Division of Personnel Prepa- 
ration, In funding this effort, it is our hope that the results of. 
the project will help make camp directors and other persons 
more aware of the unique and special needs of disabled 
children and adults; and to provide information and 
resources to belter insure that those needs are met. 

The Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services is 
committed to the goal of equal opportunity and a quality life 
for every handicapped child in the United States, Opportunity 
to participate in camping programs on an equal basis with 
their non-handicapped peers is a right lo which all handicapped 
children are entitled. However, this goal can be^^chieved only 
if those responsible for the provision of camping services are 
likewise committed to this goal. 

William Hillman, Jr., Projecl Officer, 

' Division of Personnel Preparation, 
Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services 
Sept. 198! 




Preface 



Embla/oncd across the mantle of the fireplace, dt its National 
Headquarters are the words '^Better Camt^ing Kor AIL" 
Nothing more easily sums up the basic purpose of the ' 
Americaji Camping Association (ACA) in its 75 years of 
existence than do these words/ From its very beginning, rhc 
Association has been concerned about providing **bciter" 
camps. That concern has led to a continuing study and 
research for the most appropriate standards for health, safety, 
and better programming in the organized camp. 

That concern lor standards of performance in the operation 
of the summer camp led to an awareness of the necessity of an 
adequate preparation and continuing education of the camp 
director. Various short courses and training events were 
developed in local ACA Sections and at AC A national con- 
ventions, Many institutions of higher learning developed 
curriculum related to the administration of the organized 

camp. , . 

By the late 1960s, the American Camping Association 
began the development of an organized plan of study for the 
camp director that would insure a common base of kriowledgc 
for its participants; Three types of camp director institutes 
were developed and experimented with in different part? of 
the country. In 1970. (he Association adopted a formalized 
camp director institute which jed to certification by the 
Association as a certified camp director. Continuing efforts 
were made to try to expand and improve upon the program. 

Alter the first decade, it was recognized that the program 
must be greatly expanded if it were to reach camp directors in 
all parts of the country. Centralized institutes of a specified 
nature often preventcii wide participation by camp directors, 
This led the Association to consider the importance of 
documenting a body of knowledge which needed to be 
encompassed in (he basic education of any camp director and 
U) explore methods by which that information could be best 
dissemmaied. . v 

During the years l976-7ii, the Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, funded a three-year project to determine the basic 
competencies required of a camp director who worked with 
the physically handicapped. Under the leadership of Dr, 



Dennis Vinton and Dr. Betsy Farley of the University of 
Kentucky, research was undertaken thai led to the documenta- 
tion of the basic components of such education. It was deter- 
mined that 95 percenj of the information required in educa- 
tion of a director of a camp for, the physically handicapped 
was generic. Only 4 percent or 5 percent related specifically to 
the population served. 

Meanwhile, the American Camping Association had begun 
to recognize that the word *'all'' in its motto is an obligation 
far beyond its extensive efforts over a number of decades to 
insure organized camping experiences for children of all racial* 
ethnic, and socio-economic backgrounds, Camps began to ex- 
pand their services to a variety of special populations to encorri- 
pass all age ranges and persons with a variety of physical and 
'mental disabilities. The message soon reached the Association 
that any camp director education program must help all camp 
directors to understand and explore the needs of the new 
population the camps were serving. Chief among those new 
populations were the campers, with physical and mental 
disablements. . , 

In 1978, the Association approached the Office of Special 
Education, U.S. Department of Education, and requested 
funding for a project to (Txpand its education program b{^,sed 
on the materials developed by Project REACH, a research pro- 
ject funded by the Department of Education at the University 
of Kentucky; the intent was to include training' for directors 
working with the handicapped and develop a plan for wider 
disseminatiori of camp director education opportunities. ^ 

A subsequent grant from the department resiiltcd in 
Project STRETCH and three years of monitoring oamp 
director education prograrHs, revising and, expanding the 
basic curriculum for such\>programs, and developing new 
materials for use in expanded programs. 

As we near the end of Project STRETCH, the American 
, Camping Association is pleased to find that the project has 
helped greatly heighten the level of awareness of the handi- 
capped and their needs in the camp director community. 

This volume is the first of several volumes (hat will insure 
*'Better Camping For AH" in the decades ahead. 

Armahd Ball, 
Executive VUv President 
American Camping Association 
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SECTION 1 



Curriculum Guide 



ACA Gamp Director Education 



Hislorical Overview of the ACA 
Camp Director Education Program 

Judith Myers, Ph.D. 

Despite the individualistic beginnings of the camping move- 
ment, when camp directors pursued their own dreams and pur- 
poses through the development of camps and camping pro- 
grams in the late 1800s, these early pioneers of such enter- 
prizes soon recognized the need to join together. They met to 
share their problems and solutions, to discuss their concerns 
and convictions, and their related failures and success. As,carly 
as 1903, with the initiation of the General Camp Association, 
the concern was voiced that too many camps were not what 
they should be and that boys and girls were experiencing 
camp situations where the director was ill-equipped (Kyle, 
1922). 

Despite the di»ple?isurc articulated by some of the members 
of the Camp Director's Association of America (formed in 
1910) regarding the qualifications for directors, the traifting 
emphases and promulcated programs of the young camping 
association were initially aimed ai national courses for camp 
staff in swimming, lifcsaving, canoeing, woodcraft, camp lead- 
ership, nature, anfJ horsemanship. In 1927, George Mcylan, 
the first president of the Camp Director's Association (which 
was Created by a merger of the Camp Director's Association 
of America and the National Association of Directors of 
Girls' Camps in 1924), wrote in the annual publication Camps^ 
and Camping that . the camping movement had suffered 
in recent years from incompetent persons who organized sum- 
mer camps , . ." and that ''the need for competent camp direc- 
tors has increased far more rapidly than the supply." He con- 
cluded that being a camp director called for **. . . professional 
training corresponding to the training required of schoqil prin- 
cipals, physicians, and lawyers." Mcylan applauded the efforts 
of several educational institutions in offering short.pr^ofessional ' 
courses for the training of camp directors and surmised that 
l^le next step would be . . a regular professional course of 
two or more years, preferably in iomc university." (Mcylan, 
1927, 18-19). 

The need for camp director education continued to be a per- 
sistent "cry in the wilderness" which, with the exception of a 
few colleges and universities that offered their own courses in 
camp leadership and camp administration, was answered by 
the Camp Director's Association and its local sections in the 
f6rm of conferences (Welch, 1947; Camp Director^ Associ- 
ation, 1934). Commenting on the professional education prac- 
tices of camp directors, Eugene H. Lehman (1930), following 
a nationwide survey, concluded thajl cOfinp directors ". - . 
apparently just took upon themselves the responsibilities of 
running a camp, hoping either to learn from practical cxperi- 
'^''•^ OS they went along, or having workedup from counselor 

\ 



positions." The survey, which covered several areas such as 
number of campers served, sex and educational training of 
staff, etc., as well as camp director's preparation/education, 
indicated that only 174 director respondents out of a total of 
569 had at any lime enrolled in a camping course or bourses 
specially conducted for them (Lehman, 1930). 

Throughout the 1940s and 1950s, the focus of camp leader- 
ship education continued to be at the staff level except regional 
and national ACA conference offerings for camp directors as 
well as local roundtables and institutes. In the late 1940s 
initial steps were made toward developing camp director edu- 
cation curriculum. The Chicago-based camp institute, formed 
in 1930, deliberately disbanded in 1938 because it had grown 
so large (over 400 participants) that it no longer lent itscl,f to 
intensive work in small groups to accomplish its original 
intent *\ . . of exploring front-line problems in camping,"' 
' (Dimock, 1942). The first few institutes (1930-37) had been 
deliberately educational, and the decision to continue a role 
of trailblazing with seminar agendas was equally carefully 
determined. The planners and participants of these insiitutcs- 
turncd-seminars were well aware that *\ . . the camping move- 
ment . . . was ... far from caught up with . . /' them in 
actual practice, but decided not to back up, but to forge ahead, 
(Dimock, 1948). 

A Camp Director Education Curriculum Is Proposed 

In the last recorded seminar, held in April 1947, a critical 
examination was made of camping. as a profc^sidn. The work 
groups deliberated on ihq marks of, a profession and the extent 
to which these marks were present in camping. They made two 
distinct contributions to the future of camp director education. 
First, they outlined the areas of knowledge, insight, and skills 
which they believed were either *Mndispcnsiblc" of/*of great 
importance" for the professional competence of camp direc- 
tors. These were recorded by Hcdlcy Dimock (1948) as: 

1. Understanding camping history, philosophy, functions, 
and trends. 

2. Undcrstandinganddealing with campers as persons. 

3. Undersiandingand guiding the group process. 

4. Program planning and evaluation: . ' 

a. Understanding the basic concepts of learning, 

b. Understanding the principles of program building and 
the ability to use the techniques. 

c. Knowledge of and ability to use appropriate resources 
for program content. 

d. Teaching skills. 

e. " Understanding and administering the camp as a commun- 

ity of learning, 

5. Selection, training, and supervision of program staff. 
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6* Undcrsianding community aspects of camp planning. 
7, Administration of health atid safety in camp. 
8* General camp administration, 

In addition to this primary step in camp director education 
curriculum building, the work groups outlined some definite 
actions which they believed would develop more adequate 
personnel in camping. Initially they recommended that quali-' 
fications or standards for camp directors lake into account an 
inventory of required^ no wledge and skill* Earlier .institutes 
had resulted in standards that included director competence 
based upon a general education, This last seminar group 
further suggested that . , camping associations should re- 
examine their purposes, functions, and activities iri light of 
the charaetcrisiics of ^ professional society," with a more 
pointed declaration that , . (he greatest benefits would 
result if the ACA . . (American Camping Association 
created out of iht Camp Director's Association in 1935) **. . . 
were to develop more of the professional aspects of camping 
. . . such as publications, standard setting, study and research, 
. . and an \ . education program designed to increase the 
- competence of camp directors" (Dimock, 1948,58-59)! 

I he seminar work group's final recommendation was that 
one or two educational institutions should establish a course 
ol study designed especially for presently practicing camp 
directors. They stipulated that the impetus for such an educa- 
tional experience was the responsibility of camp directors 
(Dimock, 1948). 

In November 1947, fifty . . distinguished educators 
' from camps and schools . . participated in an ACA work- 
ing conference on leadership training in Oconomowoc, Wis- 
consin, Their efforts culminated in the formulation of tenta- 
tive camping course outlines for educational institMtions and 
camps. A temporary printing, in two volumes, was' prepared 
and the course outlines, one on camp counseling and one on 
camp administration, were distributed to additional 
ediicaiors and camp directors for their contributions (Burns, 
•1947). • . 

I he National Leadership Training Committee of the Ameri- 
can Camping Association met in the fall of 1948 to revise and 
ifViprove the .original outlines, utilizing the received suggestions 
and addjtjons (Hulbert, I948)» The publications **A Camp 
Dif'ccior I rams l^i^ ()wn Siaff" and "Recommended Pro- 
cedures (or Camp Leadership Courses for Colleges and Uni- 
versities'' were available early in 1949 (Hulberi, 1949), 
revision of the Camp Administration segment of the college 
and universiiv leadership course was published by the ACA in 
I96L 

ACA Implcmcnis a Camp Director Education 
Program 

I he cjirjy i96(>s saw several colleges and universities offering 
^rudiuue programs with specified masters degrees in camping 
and or campmg and outdoor edutaiion. The first national 
( amp Director InstiluiCv organized and' sponsored by the 
National 1 eadership CV)mmiiiec of ACA, was held prior to 
the A( A National Convention in Chicago in 1966* F'ollowing- 
this vionvcntion, the host Chicago Section of the, ACA 
d<nialcd $2,^()() to the hund for the Advancement of Camping 
lor the devclopmetil of a pilot program of professional cdu- 
Wiifion for the administrators of organized camps (American 
< arnpuig Association, 1967), The Fund for the Advanpement 
ol Camping (I AC), in cooperation with George Williams 
( ollcjie, established a '^permanent training center,^' the Mid- 
\sQs\ I raining ( enter at (he College's Lake Geneva, Wiscon- 
sin camptis (American Camping Association, 1967), 

I he I'AC Trustees formed an advisory panel for the pur- 
pose ()f identifying the necessary content for the pilot project, 
I his gr<nip which met twice during the remainder of 1967. 
fCPrcscfHctl agency and private camping, the ACA, and the 
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field of education. Based on the curriculum developed by this 
panel, the first pilot camp director training project was con- 
ducted at the Midwest Training Center in t^e fall of 1967 and 
the winter of 1968 in two thirteen-day sessions with twenty- 
three experienced camp directors in attendance and Nelson 
Wietcrs as Dean (Wieters,v 1980; American Camping Associ- 
ation, 1968). 

Following this first pilot training project, the FAC panel 
was expanded to include the members of the ACA National 
Leaficrship and Training Committee. During the remainder 
of 1968 and 1969, four more pilot training projects were held. 
The twenty-six-day sessions was repealed at Geor^t Williams 
College and three, seven to nine-day sessions were held in the 
New England Section (Northeastern University, Rey Carlson, 
Dean), Southeastern Section (University of Georgia, Edie 
Klein, Dean), and Southern California Section (San Fernando 
Valley State College, Tal Morash, Dean) (Wicters,. 1980). 

The deans of these pilot projects met with the ACA National 
Leadership and Training CTommittec following the completion 
of all four trainyig experiences for the purpose of evaluation, 
the sharing of results, and the development of tfte format and 
content of the newly developing institutes. Concurrent with 
the development of this training program was the preparation, 
of a proposal for camp director certification. Camp director 
certification was approved by the Council of Delegates of the 
ACA at thier 1970 meeting in St. Louis. Successful completion 
of a **Camp Director Institute'' in one of its three formats 
(Models A, B, or C, depending on duration of the institute 
and the participants* camp directing experience), was accepted 
as a requirement for certification at the national meeting., 

At work in the early 1970s was increased movement in 
ACA, strongly supported by FAC, to address the entire issue 
of professionalism; that would provide a foundation to certifi- 
cation. The criticaLelement of a *'Code of Ethics'* for practi- 
tioners had been raised in the late 1960s at the Private Indc- 
T>cndent Camp Council by Frank M. Levine, President of the. 
New England Section. Ultimately, a code was adopted by the 
ACA Council of Delegates on March 5, 1976, based on sub- 
stantial deliberations at a National Symposium, '^Di^logues 
op Responsibility, " held at the University of New Hampshire 
in Durham in 1973. 

This symposium, a three-day, in residence, inter-disciplinary 
consultation, sponsored by the Fund for Advancement of 
' Camping, provided significant structure for awakening ACA 
to the concept of taking **First Steps Toward a. Profession.** 
Designed and conducted by the New England Section Leader- 
Ship (Janice Adams, Jean G. McMuUan, Dr. Joel Bloom, 
Rev. Richhrd Chamberlain, **Tlm" tUis, ana coordinated by 
Frank M.- Levine), it treated and reported recommendations 
on a spectrum of components of a profession: research, edu- 
cation, societal response, aceountability, etc. 

Another major outcome of the symposium was the thrust 
to articulate a -'Mission Statement,** ^adopted by the^/^CA 
Council of Delegates in March 1978, ensuring a b^sic prof<?s- 
sional public service commitment by the certified 
practitioner, . 

Therefore with the incorporation of mandatory ACA Stand- 
• ards, I-JhicS, and a Mission vStatcment, the entire process ot ccr- 
. tification began to take orj substantial, cfucial, publ,ic credi- 
bility. 

. By the mid-1970s, a number of camp director institutes were 
being offered annually in various locations across the country. 
At a leadership workshop held in Brown County, Indiana, m 
1974, several problems in these institutes were identified: (a) 
quality control of Section-sponsored institutes was becoming 
difficult; (b) enrollment had slowed dpwn; (c) the '^nature*' 
of the participant had changed to many individuals. attending 
primarily for the purpose of certification, and (d) the univer- 
sality of curriculum, was not being realized so that a lack of con; 
tinuity was most apparent (Wicters, 1980). The National 
Leadership and Training Board was dissolved and became the 



National Leadership Certincation Board and a Camp Director 
Curriculum Task Group was formed for the purpose of devel- 
oping a standardized curriculum. 

The task delineating a curriculum implemetited consis- 
tently across all institutes proved to be an immense undertake 
ing for the curriculum task group and one that demanded 
great amounts of meeting time. As this requirement for meet- 
ing time increased, theTinancial capacity of the Association 
to bring camp educators together from across the* nation 
became additionally overburdened. 

Camp Direclor Education Incorporates **Serving Handicapped 
-Persons in Camps'* * . 

Working on a camp leadership cducatiqn project ^Project 
REACH)' for serving disabled carhpcrs under the spon- 
.sorship of thc^ United States Department of - Health. 
Education, and Welfare, Bureau of Education for the Handi- 
capped; a non-ACA affiliated group of camping educators 
identified that 90 percent of the con^pctencies needed by camp 
directors to adequately serve special populations were also 
necessary to provide quality organized camp experiences for 
all campers. Sharing their findings and work with ACA. the 
personnel affiliated .with Project REACH, encouraged and 
facilitated the development by ACA of a grant proposal for 
the funding of a camp director education program project 
which would increase camp' director capabilities to serve 
disabled persons, specifically in a mainstrearning format, as 
well as other campers. In the summer of 1979, ACA became 
the recipient of a three*year federal government grant and 
began to develop a camp><iirector education program that 
would increase camp directors* capabilities ta serve all kinds 
of campers, including those with various disabilities. This 
developmental program, was designated as Project STRETCH: 
Strategies to Try Out Resources to Enhance the Training of 
Camp Directors Scrvinc the Handicapped. This project h3?K 
increased ACA's capabui'ty not only to raise the level of its 
camp direptor education, but also to raise the consciousness 
of the tticmbers of the association as to the possibilities of and 
responsibility for serving a broader camper population. 

Re/err nce s for iht% o vr r \'w w areoi iHe end of Ihts u-cfion . 



The Purpose 
and Desired Outcomes of 
Camp Director Education 

According to the ACA Mission Statement adopted at the 1976 
Council of Delegates Meeting, the purpose of ACA is **to 
assi^re the highest professional practices for administration 
and cxtention of the unitiue experiences of organized 
camping." 

Camp Director Education is the primary means in terms of 
leadership preparation by which ACA implements this mission. 
The Association's mission is further specified through three 
primary goals: 

I. ''To maintain Contact with contemporary societal 
forces as related to camping and to develop appropri- 
ate response and action." . 
IL 'To enhance the quality of the organized camping 
experience." 

III. "To interpret the valup of camping to the public." 

Camp Director Institutes have sought to increase camp 
dircctorsVadministrators* knowledge of an responsiveness to 
^'^-ietal influences and trends. The goals of Camp Director 
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Institutes as recommended by the curriculum task group and 
approved by the National Leadership Certification Board, are: 

I. To provide a synthesis of the major components com- 
prising an organized camp experience (as identified 
by the ACA Core-Curriculum for camp director eclu-' 
cation), and a process for^integrating these compo- 
nents into a camp operation which isf^onsistcnt with 
the goals and objecrives of the participant's camp. 

II. To challenge participants to interpret and defend 
their philosophy in view of current societal forces 
and trends. 

* III. To provide an opportunity to Share ideas and con- 
cerns with' fellow camp director/administrators from 
a'diversity of camps. 
IV. To encourage each participant to examine his/her 
^ own goals to continue to grow professionally as a 
canlp director/administrator.. 

These goals continue to be the pufposc of the association's 
camp director educational program. The core curriculum of 
camp director ^education had its inception at the Chicago 
based institute in 1947. There were further refinements and 
additions by the ACA Leadership Training Cbmmittcc in 
1949, the camp director institute panel sponsored by the Fund 
for the Advancement of Camping in the latj^ 1960s, the 
National Leadership Certification Board's Camp Director 
Curriculum Task Group, and the Project STRETCH Advisory 
Committee in 1980. 

The curriculum is. geared to prepare campdircctrors to: 

I. Determine which persons they could serve and idcn- 
, tify the total impact on their camp. 

II. Demonstrate an i^ndcrstartding of the lifespan charac- 
teristics and needs of the cortstitucncics which they 
serve and direct, inCluding.thc effects of biological, 
psychological, and sociocultural systcrns on personal 
growth and behavior. 

IIL, Assess their strengths and weaknesses in relation to 
their own philosophy and the philosophy of others in 
Camping and the community, and their relations with 
others; and to assess their professional competencies. 

IV, State, interpret, and defend their camp philosophy, 
• goals, and objectives and how they relate to the con- 
stituencies which they serve and the society in which 
they live. 

.V, Design a camp program to achieve the goals and ob^ 
jectivcs of thcincamp in terms of camper develop* 

ment. * ' , ' 

VI. Develop and justify the organizational design mdst 

conducive to the achievement of their camp/s philo- 
sophy and objectives. 
» Vll. Develop a comprehensive staffing plan in a manner 

that implements their camp's goals and aids their . 

staffs personal and professional growth. 
VIII. Know the values of organized camping and be able to 

interpret them to prospective parents and campers, 

staff, and the non-camp community. 
IX. Design a continuous and comprehensive camp cvalu^ 

ation program. 
X. Analyze and develop a comprehensive camp health 

and safety system that is consistent/supportive of the 

camp philosophy, goals, and objectives. 
XI. Analyze and develop a carhp's food service system 

which is consistent, supportive of the camp trtiiloso-^ 

phy, goals, and objectives. 
XII. Analyze and develop business and financial systems 

consistent/supportive of the camp philosophy, goals, 

and objectives. 
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XI IL Analyze and develop a comprehensive plan for site(s) 
and facilities management consistent/supportive of 
the camp philosophy, goals, and objectives. 



A Major Trainirig Need for All 
Directors: Serving the Disabled 
Through Camping 

(;ary Robb, Director of Bradford Woods, Martin<ivi]]e. Indiana 

Organized <:ummcr camping programs serving persons with 
di<;abilitie.s have been in operation for over 50 year^s." While 
most of the programs that have been in existence for a long 
^riod of lime serve very specific types of persons with disabili^ 
lies, they nonetheless have provided very valuable services to 
persons who have traditionally been excluded from **regular'* 
camp programs. 

Hisiorix:ally, summer camp programs for disabled persons 
have developed and operated primarily by private or quksi- 
private agencies and schools. In most cases, summer camps 
serving special populations have originated fox-tixcpurnose of 
supplementing therapeutic or educali>;»i1ariJTogram^^W?losj2i- 
lals or schools. As an, example, Pee^Tins School for 
in Massachusetts sensed the need to provide some type o 
recreational or educational program for blind children during 
the summer monUi^a time when the rtisidents of the school 
often had very littlcro do and no place to go. As a result, the 
director of the school was instrumental in working with a 
local I ions Club in developing a summer camp \j\ New 
Hampshire that specifically served the blind girls of th<f school 
during the summer vacation, State hospitals and state schools 
for the menially retarded have long maintained camping pro- 
grams on their* grounds during the summer months^s .a part 
of their ongoing recreational programs. State Baster Seal 
S<X'ictics throughout the country have also been Active in spon- 
soring physically disabled children in summer camp programs. 
Many slates operate thcir'own camp facilities, and hire staff 
on a year-round basis to direct the recreational and camping 
programs that they sponsor, o . 

Summer camp programs for persons with disabilities have 
been initiated primarily for recreational purposes. A number 
()f camps, however, have started programs 10 provide an alter- 
native setting (0 enhance and achieve specific therapeutic 
and/6r cducatit^nal objectives. Hxamples would include camps 
with diabetic children, where recreation is combined with in- 
tensive instruction on diabetic education, i»c,, how to handle 
diabetes, what to do in ceriain situations, i.e. insulin shock, 
diabetic coma, how to give injections, etc.; camps for obese 
children, where the primary purpose is to educate overweight 
children on proper nutrition, eating habits, exercise, diet, etc. 
Two organizations that have developed a number of camps 
for the purpose of assisting emotionally disturbed children 
and children in trouble are the Devoreaux vSchools and the 
I'Ckerd f oundation, V 

Organizations at the national level have also played a-^ig- 
nificant role in the development of organized camping for 
special populations. The National Easter Seal Society, the 
National Association for Retarded Citizens, the American 
F oundation for the Blind, the National Therapeutic Recrea- 
tion S(x:iety, the Muscular Dystrophy Association, and the 
American Camping A.ssociation are jusi a |ew major organi- 
zations that have long been committed to the concept of 
camping for special populations and who have provided 
guidance and resources to this end. In addition. Lions Clubs, 
Kiwants Clubs. Rotary Clubs, and other civic organizatioas at 
the national, stale, and local level have, since, the beginnings 
^ special camp operations, be^^ involved in sponsoring chil- 



dren and providing manpower and financial resources to 
insure the success of hundreds of summer camps throughout 
the country. 

The number of summer camps for persons with'disabilities 
has groNvn dramatically over the past thirty years. Every state 
in the nation now has or is contemplating the construction and 
development of a residential summer camp (or year-round 
camp) thai will serve special populations. The types of camps 
are so(cliverje and serye persons with so many types and levels 
of disabilities that there is no single source or listing available. 
However, the Clearinghouse of the Handicapped has published 
a Directory oj National Information Sources', the National 
Therapeutic Recreation Society \yiH provide a listing of 
camping progranis with disabled persons along with bibli- 
ographic information; the American Camping Association's 
Parents' Guide to Actredlted Camps lists camps Serving 
special populations that meet accreditation requirements; and 
the Directory of A}»encles Concerned with Camplnfi and i he 
Handlcaf7ped, piiblished in 1979 by the University of Kentucky, 
provides additional information on regionair state, and local- 
directories, as well aj^partial listings of camps by regions anfl 
states. _ 

The development of camping with persons who have disabili- 
ties has historically followed very closely, th« rationale and 
development of the broader social service system and facilities 
serving the handicapped. Perhaps the best 6xample of this is 
the state hospital systems and the state schools for the,^ 
ntally handicapped. Characteristically, these institutions 
have been placed in rather isolated areas, on large tracts of 
land; architecturally they have been designed to accommodate 
large groups irf facilities allowing little privacy, but maximum 
supervision. In rece;it years these institutions and the philoso- 
phy of tre^t^nent and isolation that has existed for years has 
come undi^r sharp social and political attack'. A parallel can be 
drawn with camps that have exclusively .served only a very* 
specific populaiion^as well as other camps that serve a broad 
cross section of persons with disasbilities. While these camp.s. 
have, and will continue to fill a tremendous void, the current 
educational and treatment philosdphies that call for a ^nor- 
malized* experience in the *Meast restrictive environments- 
must be considered, 



It has been estimated that only about 10 percent of the chil- 
dren iri this country with disabilities (over eight millioitiri all) 
have had'ihe opportunity to participate ip summer camp pro- 
grams* This is probably due to a lack of availability of camp 
programs, lack of camp facilities thai are physically accessible 
to persons with mobility problems, and attitudes of campi 
operators toward the inclusion of children with different types 
and degrees of disability into iKeir programs. 

It would appear that the potential dnd opportunity that the 
inclusion of handicapped children into *regular* camp pro- 
grams would create a real challenge to innovative camp direc- 
tors, While it is not sugtj'Tsted that all children with disabilities 
should be integrated into regular camp programs (jusi as it is 
not suggested that all children should attend a camp at all), 
there is a vast number of children among the eight million 
identified as having some type of disability that cow/rf greatly 
benefit from a normalized camp experience. 

Training for the camp director regarding the inclusion of 
children with disabilities into their here-to«for6 segregated 
camp program i^Tes.sential and can accomplish the following 
objectives; 

L Clarify and identify types and numbers of children with dis- 
abilitie.sjhat might be potential campers in a particular 
camp program. 
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2. Reduce siercoixpcd aiiiijudes or misconceptions aboMt per- 
sons with various types of disabilities. 

3. Create an understanding of abilities of children who have , 
traditionally been excluded from regular camp programs 
because of disability* 

4. Provide concrj^kT program planning and execution .sugges- 
iiohs lor in^i^aUng children with disabilities into a parti- 
cular camp. 

5. Provide information on cxterxial resources and sifpport sys-^ 
icms thai are available to enhance (he possibility of success- 
fully integrating handicapped children into the regular camp 
program. 

6. Provide information on how to cope with potential backlash 
from other children and parents regarding the inclusion of 
handicapped children ih thc'program. 

The implications for integrating handicapped children miO 
a regular camp prograni are many, AM can be positive If 
approached properly; bui they may certainly bcpome negative 
if proper (raining ancf understanding arc not achieved, A 
major consideration for camp operators attempting \o deter- 
mine if (hey should include gildren with disabilities in thc:.ir 
camp j<rogram is: " 

•Because of new laws and public mandates, mo^e and 
more children are being educated, trqat'ed.'and recreated 
with their nondisabled peers. As this trend continues in 
schools, churches, community recreation programs, and 
other public places, parents of nondisabM children may 
well come to expect that Johnny's friend, who happens 
to be m a wheelchair, should attend the same camp that 
Johnny has^^ttended for years. Johnr^v may well decide 
that tie will no\ go to camp without hi?» friend, who hap- 
pens io be disabled . , , ^ ' 

Laws, potential funding sources, parent pressures, or feelings 
of moral t>bhgatio;i not withstanding, the bottom line of ser- 
vice Id children through residential camping programs is to 
provide children with the best possible experience, given the 
specific goals and objectives of the Camp., lafnany cases, the 
intcgratiori of persons with disabilities may provide a dimen- 
sion that will facilitate (he achievement of mdny MraditionaT 
imp objectives. Certainly, the person with a disabili}y has 
the same lypes of interests, needs, and wishes for a positive 
experience as does a nondisabled peer. Working together, 
somcdnles having (o Overcome major physical, psychological, 
social, or attitudinal obstacles, can create the type of helping 
atmosphere that mo^t camps strive for. 

Jn summary, camp directors will find that with minimal 
training, many seemingly unsolvabic and complex problems 
can be resolved without a great deal of effort. With additional 
training, they will learn to effectively integrate persons' with 



/disabilities into their programs for the benefit of all partici- 
pants, Things such as architectural barrier problems, camper 
interaction questions, behavior management or self-help .skill 
concerns, are addressable ^nd alternatives and/or answers arc 
'available* , ' > 
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Facilitating Adult Leariiiiig 




The|Cain|!k DirecXor Education 
Faeilitator as an Adult Educator 

I William B. Duncan, Ed.D., CCD ^ 

Adult educ^tibn as a defined educationar speciality is a rela- 
tive lyi new phenomena. Such works as Lindeman's The Mean- 
ing of Adutf Education (1926); Thorndike's Adult Learning 
(1928); and}ihe establishment of the American Assdpiation 
for Adult Education in 1926, mark the differentiation of 
adult educanon as a specialized field. Since then, a considei^ 
able arid ra|:jiidly frowing body of thbory, research find^g^ 
reports of experience, and guidelines for practice has been 
established: ^^rt-Ume ^dult educators can find valuable 
guidance from this body of knowledge as they prepare for the 
learning experience they will be leMing. 
, It is the purpose of this section to provide a broad and 
necessarily brief overview of thejadult education body of 
knowledgeiand to cite references where more in-depth treat- 
ments of various subjects can be j/5und. 



The Facilitator as an 



lit. Educator 



There are arteast three' important functions that a Camp 
Director Education Facilitator will perform as an adult educa- 
tor: planning, impIemWing^nd evaluating. Acknowledging 
that one both plans anqTfmpIements evaluation; implements 
and evaluates plans; and plans and evaluates impleiwentation; 
each of these functions can be treated as major steps in the 
process of conducting a Camp Director Education Experien\e. 



J^lanning 



} 



There are many planning models f(^ educational programs, 
both general ones and others specifically developed for adult 
education offerings. There are many more similarities 
between them than substantial differences.. 

Following is a series of planning stet)s th^t should be taken 
for Camp Director Education experiences: ' 

1. Recognize existing limits and set new ones specific to the 
^ course or program T'egarding (a) budget and other resources, 

(b) philosophy, and (c) relation to other programs and pro- 
cesses. * y 

2. Establish an advisory group. 

3 . Conduct an assessment of needs. . 

4. Set objectives. 

5. Design the program. 

6. Obtain staff. 

7. Establish procedures and specifications for promotion,' 
. registration, space; equipni|ent, supplies, transportation, 

.. etc^., . ■ . ■ ' . . • 
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8.» Implemeat.; " 
'9. Evaluate. . 

• / ■- ■ ^ ^- 

.Steps 8 and 5 are presented here to provide a complete pic- 
ture but will be treated separately. Also, the placement of 
evaluation last in the series .does not necessarily imply all , 
evaluation should await the conclusion of the program. This 
issue will be treated further in the eyaluation section. 

The previous listing is the order in which these tasks are 
most often undertaken, but it should not preclude the 
. rearrangement of some or the simultaneous consideration of, 
two or inbre of them. 

Limits 

No program operates in a vacuum, and its leaders must 
recognize existing limitations on their actions. Camp Director 
Education experiences are no exception. They are offerings 
which are a part 5f a professional association's educational 
program, and as such, operate within established curriculum 
guidelines established by the-^ssociatioh. Many of these are 
described in other parts of this manual. 

The AC A has wisely not taken an official position on the 
particular educational philosophy to guide-^ach individual 
program. Facilitators have considerable freedom to choose 
the. philosophic, perspective with which they are most com- 
fortable. 

An examination of the various education philosophies is 
not possible here, but there are ample references available 
(Apps, 1973). It is v6ry important, however, for Camp Direc- 
tor Education Facilitators to examine their own views and ^ 
beliefs about people in general and the learriing process in 
particular. , While there are many reasons for having ^a 
working philosophy for adult education, they can be sum- 
marized in one— it provideis guidance for decision making. It 
is a vital reference point in helping to make the multitude of 
daily large and small decisions facing the adult educator 
whetjier they be about bud^t, equipment, facilities, or 
method. 

Recognizing that dichotomies are over^simplifications, two 
influential but opposing educational philosophies are presented 
here to stimulate furthei- inquiry— humanism and behaviorism. 
Each school Has its particular proponents, though Carl Rogers 
has been closely identified with humanism apd B. F. Skinner 
has been the champion of behaviorism. The positions of each 
on four central elements of the educational experience help to 
clarify the differences. These elements are the learner, the 
instructor, the content/ and the method. In Figure 1, the 
positions of each school are expressed. . . 

Few programs reflect exclusively one view or :the other. 
Most, while reflecting a dominant^ point of view, use tech- 
niques supported by those with opposing yiews. 



The facilitators need to consider what th£y feel about such 
thihgis as encouraging input from the learners, the amount of 
structure necessary, and the type of motivation to be u^ed. 
Once beliefs about such things are clarified, they can guide 
-the balance ofthe planning process. 

■ ' ■ 

Advisory tiroups 

Where possible, it is Very useful to have a group with whom 
; the planner can develop the program (Knpwies, 1970).' Facili- 
tators should atternpt to assemble either in person or by mail 
or telephone a regresentative group of directors and others 
with related expertise .who can proved? input about the nefcds 
/ of tlie learners and vAho can give suggestions and feedback 
about proposed conienlt and methods. 

NYeds Assess0ient 

(This is a vjery crucial step in the planning process arid con- 
siderable attjcntion is devoted here to both the process and -to 
topics such as life span development, characteristics of adults* 
and developmental needs which should be considered in a 
needs assessment. 

While there is.a plethora of literature about needs assess* 
ment, it is a rather straightforward„and in many ways, a self- 
defining process. It is a matter of determining educational 
needs. The process b*ecome% more complex as one begins to 
examine various types of needs. In one review of the literature 
(Duncan, 1979), six general types of needs were identified: (1) 
basic, (2) felt, (3) expressed, (4) real, (5) no^ative, and (6) 
comparative. ^ 

One must also consider whose need^ are being assessed. Is it 
the learriersj, as institution's, a community's, a society's, or a 
cbmbi nation of all of these? It is also riecessary to decid§.who 

' will determine needs. Will it be the educator, the learfi«i*ari 
external authority, or all three irl some combination? 

Perspns considering a needs assessment plan iifTist also 
recognize at what point in the prograril's plannmg process 
they are entering. When planning an entirely newt offejping, 
there are relatively few givcns. Hpweyer, when plannmg a par- 
ticular session of a recurring program, there are often many 
givens as we discussed earlier in the section on limits. The 
Camp Director Education experience would be an example pf 

' the latter. Various comniiittees' and individuals have in Pne 
way or another determined some of the needs of camp 
directors, the association, and the society they felt should be 
served in an educational experience for camp directors associ- 

. ated with camp director education core curriculum develop- 

' ment process. , , - 

[ The Camp Director Education Facilitator should then, review 

- the needs of the ACA as expressed through the established 



Figure 1. ' > 

Figure L The four ^central elements. of the educational experience as 
delineated by iwouopposing educational philosophies. 
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core curriculum. Attention should also be given to the needs 
of the specific people who will^e attending the specific Camp 
Director Education event. A return to the six types of needs 
mentioned eiarlier m\l help to provide a framevvork for des- 
cribing how one might begin to assess these individual 
• participant needs.. 

Basic needs are best conqeived as the lower levels 'of 
Maslow's scheme. These are the internal drives and impulses - 
that consciously or unconsciously help motivate, behavior 
when they are in an unsatiated state. A felt need is qne an 
individual will cite as a want or a desire. A closely related type 
is expressed need. The difference is that an individual acts on - 
his felt need. He enrolls in a course, seeks counseling, or in 
some other active mode demqnstrgtjes his expression of needs 
(Monette, 1977;^ficissons,1978Xftrhe normative need is one' 
best conceived as a gap betweerrcurrent and desired status. 
The standards tend to be set by othei-s and. hence the idfea of a 
norm as the standards. A judgement' iis made about! what 
should b^ and it serves as a standard for the actual state of 
affairs^ ^jome needs are called comparative because thdy are > 
measured by cbmpafing the characteristics of one group with 
those of another. For instance, if a group has a similar back- 
ground to another which is receiving service, then the former 
is probably also in need of that service. The concept of real 
need draws from comparative and felt needs. A real need is 
one that truly exists based on not only felt Tieed, but also by 
outside determination. A felt need may only be symptomatic 
of a real need. 

. Maslow's model, while primarily one designed to analyze 
motivation, is useful in considering the needs of the partici- 
pants in a workshop. While one might consider the basic needs 
for sustenance/ safety* shelter, and affiliation sufficiently 

' .satisfied in most adults to be ignored, these needs can be very 
instrumental in the success or faili^feof a Jearning experience. " 
In the case of some Camp Director Education experiences, 
this is pafrticularly true since these are usually held at a site 
remote fnom one's. home, take place in a new setting, andar^ 
perhaps conducted in a style strange to the participants. Most 
adults, even camp directors,, for instance,, would not be accus- 
tomed to living in a cabin with six or eight others, sleeping on 
an upper bunk, andsharing bath facilities. 
Until the basic Heeds are at least satisfied a\ some minimum 

, level, the other purposes of a workshop cannot be achieved. 
Camp Director Education Facilitators must then be sure parti- • 
cipants are made to feel welcome, know therji they, will eat 
and^eep, and be given some time to acclimatize to a: change 
in setting. . 

, The felt need is the type ijiost often asse^sscd. V.apous kinds 
of checkliists, card .sorts, interviews, and questioi^aires 
^ (Lorig, 1977; Witkin, 1977) are widely used (o deteViinc . 
J these. The Camp pirector Education Facilitator vvorking within 
ythe framework of the Camp Director Education experience, 
structure should attempt to assess some of the fielt needs of 
/those who will participate in a particular event, there is some 
danger in allowiri-g such a process to be too wide ranging. If 
the existing restraints on the program ^vOuld prevent dealing 
with pertain kinds of topics, the assessment procedures should 
not lead the part4^pants to believe all of their expressed needs 
will be incorporated into the content of a Camp Director Edu- 
cation experience.' For instance, the managerial areas — health, 
food service, site development, and business— are often not 
covered in detail in a short-term resident Camp Director Edu- 
cation experience. There are often areas, however, in which . 
directors have need for information. They shduld not be un- 
intentionally led to believe those topics will be covered except 
as they impinge on other areas in the core curriculum. 

The Camp Director Education jf^aciiitator does at least 
know the participants jiave a need for some training since 
they have enrolled in Camp Director Educationi'events. 

Normative needs which are addressed in a Camp Director 
Education experience guided the ACA core curriculum, 



have largely been predetermined by the ACA . The'cpre curri- 
culum: is' an expression of what the leaders of the association 
believe a competent camp director should know and be able 
to do. 

The. comparative need category provides a rich area in 
which t6 identify. possible needs of carnp directors that could 
be addressed in a Camp. Director^ Education experience. 
General characteristics of aduks hav'c been compiled from a 
great nlany studies. These can be'useful in-determining needs 
as well as what methods might be used, A 
* While it would not be possible to review all the findfngs or a 
quarter^bf those which describe the characteristics of adult, 
there arje now several good reference works in the area (Knox, 
19^tiridd, 1973; Bischof,; 1,976). As McClusky (1965) points 
oui%adividual difference increases greatly with age so one 
must be cV^^f'ul in generalizing about adults. But there are 
some tisef-iil generalizations that if used cautiously cart be of 
, vaiue:.'' .. • < \ , - , ^ , . .... > .. . - " . 

Adults necessarily bring more life experience to a learning, 
episode. . , , 

2. Due in part to life experiences, adults can sometimes be dog- 
.. matic and resistant to change. . 

3. With age, there is some loss;of physical abilities including ' 
sight, hearing, strength, and endurance. 

4. There is no appreciable loss of intelligence that is due solj?ly 
to the aging process, 

5. Adults are able to learn quite well though they may have 
developed some emotional barriers to learning. > ' 

6.. Adults tend to be more highly motivated once they enter a 

learning experience. 
7. Adults have usually more clear-cut priorities. 
' 8. Time is more valuable to adults because they have more role- 
related obligations. Tirne devoted to learning experiences is 
usually taken more'seriously. 

As the kincl of work done by Havighurst and others has 
been of help in planning program's for children, lists of age- 
related needs can be just'as useful in planning eductional 
experiences fonadults. The d^rvelopmental task approachffor 
adults has bc^jJ somewhat overwhelmed and absorbed by the 
great amount of work ^being done from the life-span develop- 
ment perspective. Sheehy's (1976) Paj^^/^ey popularized the 
work of a number of researches in tfiis area including Gould, 
Valliant, l-evinson, and Lowenthal.. ' " 

Extending and amplifying Erickson's (1950) eight .stages of 
man, the life-spar^ researchers have established age-linked 
stages; for adult development. In Figure 2, a synthesis of these 
tages and some tasks appropriate to each ace presented. 
The Camp Director Education Facilitator needs to realizl 
. : lhat peopic of disparate ages participating'in. an educational 
experience will have very different tiasks facing them because 
they arc in different life stages. 

The stage approach ahX) can. be adapted to. career develop- 
ment. House (1980) writes of-thc life-span learning of the pro- 
fessional. The Camp Director Education experience is a 
definite step in that development. In the case of an aspiring 
profession such as camp administration, the certification step 
occurs somewhat later .than in the more established profes- 
■ . sions (Duncan, 1980), and we fii\d directors ^t all stages in 
their careers participating in -a Camp Director Education 
event. The Camp Director Education experience could serve 
' for some as a refresher, for others a preparation for change, 
" or for still others, as an introduction to completely new learn- 
ing. This situation presents a special challenge to the Camp 
Director Education Facilitator. 

Setting Objectives 

Based on oneN best estimate of the needs of>he participants, 
oric must, within , the limits set, and with reference to onc*s 
l^p.y^4catiotial philosophy, select objectives for a Camp Director 



Education experience. ' : 

The first task in setting objectives is prioritizing the lists of 
*needs one has assembled. Those perceived as most impcjrtant 
and feasible should be selected and translated jnto objectives. 

There is a great deal oT controversy about the use of 
behavioral objectives, and there is neither time,nor space here 
tp discuss the issues involved (Knowles, 1973). If onefeeU the' 
need for very specific objectives,, expressed in behavioral 
terms, use them. Some sort of guiding objectives, whetjier 
^behavioral or not, are extremely useful and indeed essential 
for any kind of meaningful evaluation. Tfje^use of objectives 
to guide the process does not automatically label you a 
behaviori^t or a humanist. . 

Designing the Program 

Program design includes the selection of: (a) content; (b) 
7netho.d,s,,/techniq/ues,. and devices; and (c) scheduling and 
sequencing. " ' 

Knowles (1970) described this step in the process as a truly 
artistic phase. He considers the transformation of program 
objectives into a, pattern of activities much more than a 
mechanical process of matching this objective with that activi- 
ty. While it is probably not possible to teach someone to be 
artistic, Knowles is suggesting that such things as balance, 
variety, and pace, need to be considered in the development of 
a prograrp design. ' • 

Houle (1972) in Design of Education refers to this step as 
the design of a suitable format. His lists of elements included 
at this step is similar to those used in this section though some 
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Development 
Slaves 


* Tasks 


l.c<'ifing Homo , 
IH-22 


: 1 . Break Dsyt*ho.l()gical lies • ' 

2. Choose careers " 

3. Knjc- work 


Becoming Adiil! 
23-2H ■ ' ^ 


1 . Select rrjat.c . ♦ . 

2. Settle in work, begin career ladder 

3. Become in v^olvcd in community 

4. Achieve autonomy 


Catch-3() 
29-34 


1 . Search tor personal valuers 
, 2. Progress in Career ^ 
^ 3. Reappraise rela(jonshtps 
4. Put down roots ^ 


Midlife Ru.'xatnuia- 
lion 
35-43 


1 . Reexamine work 

2. Search for meaning * 

3. Reassess personal priorities and values 

4. Relate to aging parenjs , 


Rcstabi|i/iivion 
44^.^5 


1 . Adjust to the realities of work ' 

2. Adjust to the enipty nest 

, 3. Become more deeply involved in social life 
4. Manace leisure time 


Preparation for 
. ReMrenient" 
. 56-64 


1 . Adjust to health problems 

2. Expand ayoiiational interests 

3. Deepen personal relations 

4. Adiust to loss of a maic^ 


Retirement 65 f 


1 . Disengage from paid work 

2. Reassess finances 

3. Sea/ch for new achievcn\cnt 
4 Sr*:»r('h for mrnnin<» 
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are included aj different points. He included (a) resources, (b) 
leaders, (c) methods, (d) schedulQ, (c) sequence, (0 social xrein- 
forcemeni, (g) individualization, (h) roles and relationships, 
(i) criteria of evaluation, and 0) clarity.of design. 

While the core curriculum for the Camp Director Education 
experience is already determined, there is considerable 
latitude in the emphasis each area receives, the sequence in 
which it is presented, and almost complete freedom in the 
selection of methods; techniques, and devices toJbe employed. 

Methods 

Methods rd'er to the ways in which the participants arc 
organized in order to conduct an educational experience 
(Verner, 1962). Verner (1964) identifies three major, types of ' 
methods: the individual, the group, and the community, 
methods. The first two Could .be appropriate for a Camp 
Director Education experience, though the second type has 
been the predominate method used. There is a new individual- > 
ized home study option now being offered. The Facilitator 
could also use a variety of preassigned unit?, such as the Pro- 
ject STRETCH materials. Tor use by individual participants 
before they come to the on-site educational event . 

Techniques^ ' , ^ 

Techniques refer to the way in which learners are J;)rought 
into contact with the content. There are' a wide variety avail- 
able. A caiegorkral list developed by Knowles (1970) is a good 
attempt at assembling a comprehensive list. There are many 
good references available to evaluate, tlie possible use of. any 
of i\\c%c techniques in a Camp Director Education experience 
(Knowks, 1970; Klevins, 1976; Houle, 1972): 

1 . Fresentadoh techniques 
Lecture • 

television or V • 

videotape 

debate * . , , • 

dialogue I , 

interview ' ' 

symposium * , 

panel • 
group interview ^ ' . 

demonstration ' 
colloijuy 

motion picture • . 
slides 

dramatizations 

recording, radio ' 
exhibits , 
trips 

computer assisted instruction 

2. Audience participaiion techniques {\aTgc mccungs) 
question and answer period ? 
forum . \ , 
listening teams , 

' reaction panel 

buzz group . 
audience role play 
expanding panel 

3 . Discussion techniques 
guided discission - . ^ 
book-based discassion • 
Socratic discussion ' ■ \ , ' * 
problem-solving discussion • ^ , ^ 
case discussion ^. 
group-centered .discussion * , 



4. Simulation techniques . 
* role playing 

critkal. incident process , > 

casOTiiethod , ' 

in-basket exercises 

games ' . 

action maze / ' 

participative Cases 

• ■ * i' - 

5., r-^rai/p (sensitivity training) 
6. Nonverbal exercises 

1. Skill practice, drill, coaching ^ 

Devices ^ • * * . 

' Devices refer tq the materials and ^things that are used to 
augment techniques. This definition includes such things as 
books and audio-visuals. There has been gredl changes m the 
types of devices available in the past few decades. The4ech- 
nological explosron has created many new ways to brir^g the 
learner in contact with content. ( 

The educator needs to be able to evaluate the type of 
devices needed and which are available and which he/she feels 
comfort£rt>le using. Dale (1954) suggests one way to view 
devices h by placing them on a continuum between those that 
fely on direct experience and those on pure abstraction, ' ' 
' ParticulaV'care must be e^tercised when selecting pre-^ 
packaged Audio-Visual materials since their development 
may be based on very different objectives than those selected 
for your educational experience. > 

An area of research that has important implications for the 
selection of methods, techn^qxies, and devices is that of cogni- 
tive style. Briefly, the results of the. cognitive style research 
appear- to point to significant, persistant differences in the 
, way people perceive the world around them and in the ways in 
which they nJentally structure and process data. 

At 4ea^t nineteen different dimensions have been identified > 
along which individuals differ. Some of these are pres^lnted in 

^'^i7kin and^is a,sSociates (1954) did much of the pioneering 
work in this a£ca with their ijdentification and stud^;^ of field ^ 
independencj^nd dependence. In figure-ground tests, field * 
dependents tend to see figures only ih relation to their 
grbund, while field independents tent to extract a figure from 
its background. The field independent- is supposedly more 
competent in analytical operations and tends to be a less 
•socially-oriented individual. The field dependent takes a more 
global approach to problem-solving and is more socially 
oriented. \ 

An implication of this one dimension would be that the 
fiefd dependent would be much more comfortable with group- 
oriented techniques, while the field independents would tend 
to prcrer individual techniques. 
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Dimension 


Description 


Field independence ; 
vs, field dependence 


The abiliiy to extract a figure from iis ground 


Scanning vs. 
fotusing 


Scanners use a broad to narrow 'procedure in pro- 
cessing data: focusers generate more global hypo , 
theses by using! rail and error ' 


Broad vs. narrow ' 
calegori/ing 

M 


The brciad categori/cr prefers a small number of 
' categories with many items; ihe narrow catcgori/crs 
prefers many caiegories and few items. 



y'Jfcynic have done work in the cognitive mapping of 
iiidividuals ihrough i/ic tcsiing of a person on a number of the 
c^imensions |fnd iheir'preparing a eomposiie • 'map" of their 
.'^preferred learning styles. The cognitive map is used as a kind 
^ of educniional prescription. / . 

>\^aifean the Canvp^l^tr^i^Mor Education Facilitator do with 
^ ' ihe.\e rt^e|^r^h,. findings? Thcvproduciion of individual cogni- 
: • li^c;mapviv\aii^»reaso^ble^^ these differences 

'\ t beij^v(XMi ihdividuals'sntTttMc an awaleu^on tbc pari of 
i:fid;educai!bl?.i6 potential problems indivMuals may have and 
' .;alsi) sug^^;si. .alternative iiistruciional strKegics. In addition, 
\ /jll,tsc tlndings,^^ the need for a mis of presentation tecb- 
/ nft^ues Whfri vvorkintii with a group. Do not ovedy rely on on/ 
, Pl'.ethotlA^r^^ Combine lectures with visuals for those 

; ' who havcj/difficulty following oral preseni^ions. The *prO- 
A ision'of outlines will be of great help to sorw'e in organizing 
^ ^;^he niiMefiai as it is prjcsenied.X'amp Director /Education Pacili- 
. ' rfialors, sjjiould also '^consrcler what their owb cognitive style 

■ ' VMni^ht bl- '^ince it vvill subtly .affect the selectSon of methods 
' arid.lccliniques. . . A 

"/ . ISiime have done'vvor*1c"rn the cognitive mapping of indivi- 
, ""duals \hrough the touting oT a person on a/ftumber of the 
r dimensions and then preparing a compo.siter'map" of their 

f preferred learning styles. The cognitive map l^sed as a kind 
of educational prescription. » 

■ .Tlxc research into thcrfflffering roles of the li^fj and right 
- hemisphpres of the bram also has some implications for an 
' adult educator. While fie reseai'ch rs somewhat conflicting 
and'incomplei/;, it appears that e^ person has a hempis- 
•. * l*)heric preference— either left or rigf^J^he majariiy of people 
/ are left hemisphere donpiinant. It/becomes a bit confusing 
/ v*'hen one realizes thai a Ht^misphcre controls the opposite side 
pt tlic body so that a right dominant individual is usually left- 
'handed andVice-yers.a. Descriptions of those with left hemis- 
, pherie dominance seems to parallel (ho.se of the field inde- 
pendent person, but reliable findings have yet to Jinlc^lhcse 
two'iireas of research, l eft hemispheric dominance hasjbcen 
• -associated, with ; mor'e. analyikal, active, logio^i* Ime^r, 
scttucniial, i nteUeeiua I, ' verbal, -tmd worldy chaf^ctcrisiics, 
f Riglit lieiiiispheric dprnirlance , seems more cjosely^^sociatcd 
with holi-stic, spatial,^cnu)tiohal, Uit'uitive, creative, spiritual, 
; . synthetic, and musreal characteristics (Even, 1978). 

A Camp Director Education Facilitator can use the knowl- 

■ 4- edge about hemHpheric dominance to identify these who' may 

have dilliL^lli.y/vvitj^ a pani.cular presentation style. Some 
caution must be c^xc.ais6(J wlfh the hemispheric research find- 

• inus. These are preliminary^ytid open to considerable debate. 
At (Itc very lea'st, iHe findings again emphasise the need f^r 
rtniltiplcvSiyle-* of presenting: and processing information. 

A third clement of design is sequencing. Research regarding 
the productivity of groups; provides some clues for the work- 
shop planner. S^nce mosi Camp Director^ Education events 

' are resident expcrienees. Miles' (1964) work*on the closed tcm^ 
, porarv svAtem is uscjul. Miles wrote about 'special kinds of 
'groups that came together f;or a fairly defined period for sdme 
particular piirpose. He drew heavily on the findings of others 




about, the dynamics of small groups. Individuals working in 
groups on a task within a fixed time frame, require some time 
to gel accustomed to each other and thus (he initial work out- 
put is low. Work increases toward the middle to final days of 
the e.xperience, and then decreases raf^dly near the end in 
preparation for jtcrmination of the program. Therefore, the 
Camb Director Education Facilitator should not place the 
most crucial inputs at the beginning or at the end of a work- 
shop. 

Consideration of such factors as the time of day, fatigue, 
need for rccrcalion, meals, and a need for variety, and lime 
to assitiiilaie information should* be made when planning a 
ienlaiive workshop schedule. Since some of these factors are 
so difficult to anticipate in advance, there should be some 
nexibiliiy in a schedule to allow for changes. The group may 
not be ready for a recreation break at the time you planned it. 

Slaffirtjj . 

The steps taken previously dictate the kind of additional 
staff inpirts you will need. After assessing your own skills and 
identifying areas of weakness, the type of supplemental staff 
required can be identified*. Other factors such as the\size of 
the group will have a considerable effect on your decisions. A 
Camp Director Education experience for sixty persons requires 
a very\lifferent kind of staff than one for fifteen. , 

It is important to transmit your goals ^nd plan to potential 
staff. or consuiants. Many have "canned** presentations that 
may not fit your needs at all. They need to know what you 
need and to follow your lead^ 

It is also- helpful to con.sider some balance in style when 
selating others-staff members. If you have some difficulty 
with the social aspecls of a Camp Director Education experi- 
ence, consider having someone on the staff who is more at 
ease in this area. 

No special treatment of the final^ planning ,slep-7-establish- 
ing procedures and .specifications for promotion, r'egistration, 
space, etc.— will-be ahempted here. Davis (1974) is a particu- 
laFly good reference for these aspects. 

Implementing 

. A plan is only as good as its implementation. The Camp 
Director Education Facilitator needs to be able to create a 
.learning environm^l that will support the plan. In much of 
the adult education literature, tHe leader is urged , to be a karn- 
ing facilitator or learning helper and io try t6 avoid the image 
ojyhe traditionaLdidactic instructor. 

The way one decided to conduct a program will reflect one*s. 
beliefs about liie learning process and about the learner. If one 
com^s from ^ behavioral orientation, the learning environ- 
ment will probably be more structured and the procejis more 
controlled. Reinforcement will be used liberally to insure^ 
proper motivation for learning. It is not the purpose here to 
advocate a particular point of view. Tbe best (hat can be 
offered is se?ies of generalizations abodt the learning, process 
gleaned from the litcralur^^ of adult education. Since adult 
educators in general reflect much more a humanistic tradition, 
the. general iiTai ions cit^d tend to rel^lect this bias. Gibb cites tNe 
following six principles for adult learning: 

L learning should be problem centered, 

2. learning should be experienced-centered, 

3. learning should be meaningful to the learner! 

4. the learner should be free to look at the experience, 

5. the goi^ls need to be ^et and the search organized by the 
learner (Note: This point strongly t;eneets the humanist 

^ Uadition.), and . ^ 

•6, the learner heeds to have feedback about progress toward 
goals. 
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Even (1977) suggests the following qucstions^b^ asked when 
analyzing one'.S instructional plan for any contingencies that 
may arise. ..v 



What evidence is there that a climate conducive for adult 
learning has been considered and will be carried out? 
What evidence is there that possible changes in time and 
agenda items may occur based on participant questions 
and input? 

What evidence is there that flexibility in the learning activi- 
ties arc built into each agenda? . 
is timi used realistiij'ally? ... 
Is there time for opening and closing^remarks? . . 
Is there time for movement of members to form groups? > 
Arc resources and activities planned appropriately for the 
learning objectives and levels of learning? 
What kind of evidence is demonstrated whereby students 
sh^rc in the rhairxtenance of the learning experience? 
Is there involvement of learners in each^es&ion? 
What .sort of techniques and devices are used to build 
motivation and interest? 
1 1 . Is the facility or site being used to advantage? 



4. 

5.- 
6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 



ment process is evaluated not only at the end, but as it is con- 
ducted. Evaluation methods arc developed which provide on- 
going feedback by which the learning process is continually 
modified. The methods of assessment presented in the core 
curriculum have been developed for the purpose of formative 
evaluation. Other formative methods of evaluating a Camp 
Director Education experience might include: 

1. Participant feedback on preliminary goals for the Camp 
. Director Education experience before it begins. This is, in a 

.sense, part of the needs assessment . 

2. The regular use olV written rating forms throughout the 
event. 

3. Regular opportunities for oral feedback. Check Trequehtly 
to see if tilings arc "on-larget." 



Davis (1974) lists some guidelines 
interacts with participants: 



for the leader as he 



and conversations 



1 . He listens carefully^nd accurately. 

2. He can recall events, interactions, 
accurately. 

3. He is supportive of participant efforts. 

4. He encourages participants to try new behaviors. , 

5. He docs not impose his own values of opinions. 

6. He respects feelings and iyfree to express his own. 

7. He is patient. 

8. He is rej^ponsivc and un^efensiye when criticized. 



9. He can dempnstrate genuine anger when appropriate 
10; He serves as chief recorder 

n. He normally directs activities with quiet authority. 
12. He is trusting. 
13; He directs activities with .stern commands when that will 
move the learning past frustration. 

14. He is interested in the content. 

15. He pf-ovides useful and timely feedback on performance. 

16. ' He is nonjudgmental. 
Uc stimulates interest and suggests new possibilities. > 
He is capable of true dialogue. 
He reinforces learning. . , 
He models dcsirable^ttitudes and behaviors. 
Hecounsels with indfvidual participants. 
He is capable of showing a wide range of genuine human 
rmotion.^"*, . 

He i< Hexible and open to change. 
He is consistent in work and deed. 
He isa diplomat. ' , 

He assures that his staff behaves appropriately in the 
above ways. 



Summalivc evalualipn refers to a I'inal measuring of the 
results of an experience. This is the type of evaluation with 
which we are most farhiliar. There are a number of instru- 
ments that have already been developed for the summative 
evaluation of a Canip Director Education experience and arc 
presented at the end of the core curricqlum. 

A crucial factor in obtaining usefuidata is the setting-up of 
an atmosphere of trust in which the participants feel com- 
fortable expressing their opinions. Anonymous written feed- 
back forms are useful, but they are not as helpful as oral feed- 
back. 

Nonverbal feedback can be another very helpful* if not at 
times devastating, indicator of how things are going. Be alert 
-^^>-for people yawning, checking watches, squirming, looking 
puz/led, signs of supressed anger or disbelief, or with quizzical 
expressions. Sometimes thii%*lype of feedback is more hon(fSt 
than what you will receive on forms, , 

So far the discussion'of evaluation has focused on the leader 
and the workshop. There also needs to be an'evaluation of the 
participants. This is often a more difficult process. The threat 
of evaluation can stifle any opencss a leader tries to develop. 

Some methods Camp Director Education Facilitators could 
use include: ' 
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Whil(; this litany may seem to require a saint, it is meant • 
ony as a «>uggestion, and is based on an individual adult cdur 
calor's experience, ' 

Evaluating 

An inherent problem of any step-by-step process is the im: . 
pression that it is lock-step and linear. With the placement of;; 
evaluation at the end ojf the plan, it is not intended to mean 
thai all evaluation awaits the conclusion of the learning Pro- 
cess. A dij^ussion of two general types of evaluation will hel^ 
10 clarify this assertion. 

Formative evaluation refers to evaluation conducted 
throughout the entire process. For instance, the needs assess- 



1. Oral feedback from the leader and from the group. This 
technique requires the building of a trustful relationship if 
it is to be truly effective, 

2. Written rating sheets used by the leaders. 

3. Self-assessment, which could be written or oral. 

All of these techniques assume the existence of some objec- 
tives against which to compare an individual. We are thus 
brought back to near the beginning of the process. 4f we are 
not achieving our objectives, have' we identifred the wrong 
needs, are our iijethods inferior, or was the implementation 
faulty? . 

The job facing the Camp Director Education Facilitator is 
a difOcuh one, but careful consideration is given to the tasks 
of planning, implementing, and evaluating; it can also be a 
productive and rewarding one, 
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SECTION 3 

Curriculum Guide 



Introduction to the Core Curriculum 
for Camp Director Education 



The core curriculum was completed in its present fdrm as 
part of Project STRETCH, a special personnel preparation 
grant funded between June 1979 through May 1982, by the 
Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services in 
Washington, D.C. It represents both the practical and philo- 
sophical areas that practitioners, educators, and consumers 
believe should be included in a basic course for Administration 
of an Organized Camp. The American Campihg Association. 
(ACA) endorsed this curriculum as the ACA Approved Core 
^ Curriculum for Camp Director Education at the conclusion 
of Project STRETCH. ^ 

Contained in this section of the curriculum guide are the 
thirteen units which represent the core curriculum. Each unit 
consists of six sections. These are: the rationale, basic core 
competency, areas to be covered to reach the basic core com- 
petency, suggested learning activities, methods for the assess- 
ment or demonstration of the core competency, and 
recommended sources. 

The rationale for each unit is a short statement of the reason 
for which that competency is considered to be a basic prere- 
quisite quality of a capable camp director. 

The basic qore competency is a generalized description of 
ih^ behavior which the curriculum participant is expected to 
demonstrate upon completion of involvement with the unit 
content areas and learning activities.^ 

The areas 16 be covered to reach the basic core competency 
are the- required content to be covered as learners progress 
thi-ough the Icarnrftglactivities of each unit. The area.^ include 
specific knowle'dge and abilities, related to each core 
competency. 

The suggested learning activities are examples of some of 
the methods which mi^ht be used to facilitate the '^delivery" 
of unit cohtent and participant achievement of the desired 
competency in each unit. These lists of methods are not to be 
considered exhaustive. The numbers in the parenthesis follow- 
ing each learning activity indicate the specific content area(s) 
to which that activity corresponds. 

The methods of assessment or demonstration of core com- 
petency arc suggestions for core curriculum facilitators to use 
to determine if individual participants can demonstrate the 
required core competency. The instructor and staff processing 
basic camp director core curriculum are responsible for assess- 



ing whether each individual participant has adequately demon- 
* strated the basic core competency of each unit. This assessment 
should be recorded in writing and the results shared with each 
participant. Usually a number of assessment methods must be 
utilized to incorporate the range which the core competency 
and its related content areas cover. 

The resources are suggestions of books, films, tapes, etc., 
related to the areas to be covered and the suggested learning 
activitieis. This should not be considered an exhaustive list but 
a listing of some current and recommended resources available . 
All units are'numbered in the recommended sequence in 
which they should be presented or studied. Therefore, com- 
petencies, areas to be covered, learning activities, and assess- 
ment methods frequently are presented on the assumption 
that the previous competencies, have been attained and/or 
mastered, ^ — 

To facilitate u.se of the core curriculum as a Basic Camp 
Director Education course, several resources are also included 
in the appendices. Appendix A contains two different form^ 
td^use to conduct an as.sessment of student educational need 
in relation to tHe core competencies of the curriculum. Appen- 
dix B contains a planning form which is a worksheet designed 
to aid the course instructor in organizing learning activities, 
resources, and a method of as.sessment. Appendix C contains 
a list of major national organi^tions whkh offer camping 
programs or camg^director eduottion^^pd^ list of some of 
their major resources for camp director education. Appendix 
D contains a conceptual diagram of the ''Process of Develop- 
ing and Organizing Philosophy of Camping,'' which has been 
used by ACA Ckmp Director Institutes as a way of synthe- 
sizing the core curriculum as students move from unit to unit.. 

Appendix E contains a sample, outline for a Basic Camp 
Director Education course. Appendix F contains two evalua- 
tion forms: a saniplc for for studen^ taking a Basic Camp 
Director Education course and a curriculum guide evaluation 
for those instructors and faculty using this guide to share their 
comments on revising this guide in the future. 

It is hoped that all trainers and instructors for camp director 
education will find this curriculum guide of help in preparing 
organized camping personnel to meet the necd^ nf all segments 
of our .society. 



Unit 1 Growth and Develo|jiment 



Rationale « 

Pccause organized camping is primarily a growth-enhancing 
human service, camp directors should have a trasic knowledge 
and understanding of the developmental process throughout 
the life span of individuals they serve and direct. This includes 
the interrelationship of biological, psychological, and socio* 
cultiiral $ystems and their effect on human development and 
h^hflvior. 



Basic Core Competency 

• Camp directors should demonstrate an understanding of tMe 
life span characteristics and needs of the*constituencies which 
they serve and direct including the effects of biological, psycho- 
logical, and sociocultural systems on the growth and behavior 
of these persons. 
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Areas to be Covered to Reach Core Competency 

a, Model charactcr'5iics of human life stages in the areas of 
physical changes; motor development; affective develop- 
ment; intellectual and language development including 
creativity; psychological and moral development; and per- 
sonality development . 

b. Techniques forgathering Informal ion about (he clientele. 
Human diversity v^ith pariicular cTnphasis on the effects of 
race, religion, sex, age, ethnic, family, .and socioeconomic 
status on the development and behavior of the individual 
at the various sfages in ihc life cycle represented by their 
campers and siaft. • . 

d. A variety of theoretical perspectives useful in describing, 
organi/Jng, and managing the human experience for the pur- 
posers of program planning, personnel management, and 
human assessment and intervention. 

e. Group dynamics and interpersonal relationships. 

f. The effect of the human experience, including contem- 
porary societal trends, on human development and 
behavior, - - 

Suggested Learning Activities 

•—Give participants a pretest on developmental characteristics 
and individual needs for various age and audience groups 
and discuss results, (a I) 

— Lecture/discussion on contemporary theories and findings 
regarding life spun development and model age characteris- 
tics and needs. (a2> 

— Present a brief synopsis of different theories of develop- 
mental tasks and needs of the constituency that camps 
^ serve, (a3) 

—Provide participants with a list of types of informatipn and 
techniques for collecting data about prospective campers. 
Ask participants to indicate their opinions about these 
methods and how they could bic used by camp directors, (bl) 

—With the assistance of a human development expert, have- 
participants share with each other the techniques which 
they use for gathering information about their campers. (b2) 

--Invite a panel of human development specialists to discuss 
the effect^ of race, sex, age, religion, socioeconomic status, 

• family variations,' etc, on human growth and behavior, (cl) 

—Assign small groups the task to research the effects of some 
diverse sociaJ phenomenon (race, religion, ethnic, family, 
etc.,) on human devciopmenl and behavior in the areas of 
physical development, motor ability, intellectual growth 
and/creativity, etc*, and then toyc each task, group -'speeiaU 
i/ing" in one social phenomenon afca share ihciiLtindinji^ff 



v^iih ever.ypne. (c2) 
-Have an expert in the area of lifespan development discuss 
the theories and practices t)f facilitating human growth in 
' areas selected by course participants, (c3) 
—Take a field trip to a camp in session or asimilar program 
and setting and discuss the pros and cons of the educational/ 
developmental methods observed. (c4) 
--Prior to the institute, ask each person to prepare a one- 
page statement of his/her implementation of camper guid- 
ance, (d I) * . 
^—Invite an expert (psychologist, human development special- 
ist, etc) to present a short session on current theories and 
concepts of guidance. (d2) . 
-X)bserve the film "To Light a Spark*' in terms of What 
theories and concepts of guidance the Bar 717 follows. (d3) 
—Invite a panel consisting of a cdmp director, school principal 
and teacher for a pres.entation-discussion session on **edu- 
cation, principles, methods, and techniques applicable to 
the camp setting.'* {d4) 
—-Select a method, principle or technique with which the par- 
ticipants may not be familiar and discuss its implications 
^ for the camp setting. (d5) 



— Assign group tasks of a specific nature which involve organ- 
zing, planning, and executing the given task. Each group 
should then analyze their group's functioning as it related 
to group and interpersonal process and individual roles, (el) 

—Provide participants with an experiential session on group 
dynamics/interpersonal relationships. Hold a discussion on 
what they learned (building trust, acceptance of new mem- 
bers, decision making, communications, etc.). (e2) 

—Ask participants to make a* written observation of a group 
meeting they attend prior to the institute. Discuss what 
participants learned on group dynamics from their obser- 
vations. (e3) ' , 

—Videotape a small group session, Ask participants to analyze 
the situation in terms of group dynamics and interpersonal 
regard and make recommendations for improving it. (e4) 

—View the movie or read a synopsis qf Future Shock by Alvin 
Toffler as the basis for discussiorK on societal trends and 
camping, (f I) 

— Listen to the tape made at the 1979 ACA Convention by 
Harold Pluimer on the future. (f2) 

— Brainstorm a small group for a list of societal trends when 
participants were campers and another list of the trends 
affecting campers today. (f3) 

— In small groups, brainstorm a list of societal trends when 
participants were campers and another list of the trends 
affecting cameprs today. (f3) 

— Review the 'October 15, 1979, issue of U.S. Nef^s and World 
/^eporr- article on "Challenges of the 80's/' Discuss its 
tmplicatiqns for organized camping, (f4) 

Methods of Assessment or Demonstration of Core 
Competency 

— la. Give participants a written test *on the developmental 

characteristics in the six areas of physical changes, 
motor development, affective development, intellectual 
and language development including creativity, psycho- 
.social and moral development, and personality develop- 
ment for the age groups sef^'ed by their camp operation. 

or 

— lb. Assign a reading task for grpups (or individuals) to 

describe the moral development characteristics of one • 
Or more life stages in the six developn)ental areas and 
then review and discuss thest^ descriptions rioting satis- 
factory and inaccurate work/ ^ 

: / ' • or ' ' " ■ - " 

lising a life span development summary chart from a 
contemporary textbook in this area, have attendees 
select one or, more stages or age groups and interpret 
and critiqtie it on the basis of Iheij experience. 

and 

Given a series of case studies or well-described accounts 
of camt>-1ike experiences, discuss the appropriateness 
of these experiences to campers in various develop- 
mental stages. 

.or 

— 2b, Using case reports of camper problems, discuss their 
inception and resolution from a developmental pcr- 
fipectivCi . 

— 2c. Describe daily camp living or carnln progrj/m experiences 
which illustrate the application ofVtic^ignated concept 
or theory of facilitating human growth and , develop- 
ment. ^ 

or * 

—2d. Ask eac^ participant to identify (<n,wrlting) thechnrac- 
teristics and needs of all persons (campers and stafQ in 
his/her own camp. 
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Hffloarcn AvtUtble through AC A PubUcallons (ACA Publlcillons Code) 

Ammon. George B. Adventures with Oider Adults in Outdoor Settings. 
United Church Press. 1972. (CH 01) 

> 

Armsirong. Constance H. Sentor Aduit Camping. ACA. 1979. (CM 35) 
Bogardus^ LaDonna. Camping wtth Retarded Ptrsons. United Methodist 
Church. 1970. (CM 08) 
Camp and the Chtld. ACA. 1979, (CY 01) 

'•Camp and the Child's World/ ' ACA Monograph, 1962. (LT04) 
Dacy. }o\\i\S. Nfy^ Ways to Learn, Grcylock Pubiijhcr. 1976. (CY 06) 
Ford* Phyllis* M. Your Camp and the Handicapped Child, ACA, 1966. 
(CM 18) 

Kiuiar, Janet W. and Hagedorn. Judy. Search for Acceptance: The Adoles- 
cent and Self Esteem, NclsonHalU 1979. (CY 02) 

Loughmiller, Campbell. Kids in TrpiiWr ^ildwood Press. 1979. (CY 04) 
Orlick. Terry and Bathcrcll, Cal. Every Kid Can Win, Nelson-Hall, I975» 
(CY03) 

Shea. Thomas M. Campmgfor Special Children. Mosby Co., 1977. (CM 42)- 
Van Krevden. Alice. Children in Groups: Psychology and the Summer^ 
Camp. Brooks/Cole. 1972; (LT 10) 

Vinton. , Dennis A. and Farley, Elizabeth M.— Edited. Knowing the 
Campers, {U 25) , ' 

Vinton, Dennis A. and Farley, Elizabeth M. Dealing wtth Camper Behavior. 
bcveloped by Project REACH. 1979, (LT 28) 

Aodlo-VbuaU 

To Ltg^t a ^park: ^6^^\t^, 28 minUtcs; color Tilm, A film dcpicting.thf camp. , 
program at Bar 717 Ranch. California. Winner of 1979 Eleanor Eels 
Awards fOr exemplary programming in camping. Available from; Audio 
Visual Center. Indiana University. BloomingtoiClN 47401. Rental. 

Future Shbck: 16mm sound film. Film Presentation Co.. Inc». 1571 Morris 
Ave., Unioa. New Jcrsey07083. Phone; (201)688-3331. Rental. 

Other Source* 

Bloom, Mmm.Uf^Span Development, 'New York; MacMillan Publishing 
Co./lnc. IftBtfT 

Erikson. Erik H. identity and the life Cycle, New York: ^y; W. Norton and 
Company. 1980. 

Gordon. Thomas. Parent Effectiveness Training, Sew York; Peter Wydcn, 
Publisher. 1970. 

Johnson, David W. and Johnson. Roger T. Learning Together and Ahne, 

Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey%!Prcmicc-Hall. Inc., 1975, 
Newman. Barbara R. and NcwmaVi, Philip R. Development through Life: A 

Psychosocial Approach EdJ^ Homcwood, Illinois: The Dorscy Press, 

1979. ^ ^ 

People Making, Science and BehavK« B)>ok, Inc., Palo Alio. California, 

1972. * , - V/ ' 

Vaitlam. George E. Adaptation to Life, Bostonr Little, BroWn and Com- 
• .pony* 1977. 



Artlclet In ACA*s Camping Magazine 

Bcgly and Denman. ** Improving Basic Movement Skills in Camp." February 

1981, vol, 53; no. 3. p. 10. 
Chenery. Mary Faelh. "Toward a More Concrete Understanding of.Child 

Behavior/* April 1981, vol. 53: no» 5. p. 26. 
Chenery, Mary Fiieth. "Behavior of Children (Research Siudy).*; Sept./Oci. 

1980. vol.53: no. Up. 24. I 
Chenery, Mary Faeth. "Committing Yourself to ihcyCampers." May 1978, 

vol. 50: no, 6. p. 18, * 
Kaplan, Norman; "Blind Teens Touch' Hawaii via Travel Camp." March 

197), vol, 49; no. 4. p. 14. 
NoHng, Kim. **CampOuidc5 Deaf Teens io Informed Relationships." May 

1977, vol.49: no. 6. p, 10. 
Paltersch, Robert Jr/"Lct's Not All Leap on the Coed BandwagiOn." January 

1977, vol. 49: no. 2. p. 36. 
Pedi* Stephen. "Inicgraiing Anti-Social Children." April 1978, vol. 50; no. 5. 

p. 16. 

Rotman, Charles, "Coed Camping, Yes!" March 1977, voL49: no. 4. p. 33. 
Rotman, Charles. "Notifying Campers of the Death of a Relative," May 

1980, voL 53: no. 6, p. 35. 
Russo, Tony. "Mainstreaming Retarded Children." June 1977, vol. 40; no, 

7. p, 14. 

Scherr, Mercl. "Asthmatics." January 1978, vol. 50: no. 2. p, 14. 
Schwartz, Joseph A. and Sherman, Howard. "Problem Child," June 1981. 

vol. 53: no. 7. p. 20. 
Smith, Rallh. "Ten Strategics for Managing Problem Behavior.^- June 1980. 

vol. .52: no, 7# p.,7. 

Stephens. $herylc, ''Right Brain/Lefi Brain Rfestfarch." January 1981. vol. 
53; no, 2. p, 3. 

Tringo. John and Martin, Edwin, "Mainstreaming in Camp," June 1979. 

vol.51: no, 7. p. 20. 
Vichness. Samuel E, and Schrcman. Oiiry M, "DeTescalming Child Anger.*' 

March 1978. vol. 50: no. 4. p,-9; 
Witt. Ted. "Teachable Moment." February 1978. vol. 50: no. 3. p, 14. 
Wortman. Rully. "Divorce." June 1979, vol. 51: no. 7. p. 10. - 

Articles In Journal of Christian Camping 

Bailey, Mary l.ea. "Helping Adults Play," Nov./Dcc. 1979, vol. II: no. 6. 
p. 20. 

Buchan, Vivian. "The Happiness Habit." September 1977, vol.9: no. 5. p. 6. 

Fawvcr, Gary. "ftelaiiOual Retreats— Helping People Think for Them- 
selves." Sept. /Oct. 1979. vol. II:no. 5. p. 22. 

Oieser, Carla. "Observations from a Camp Kid." Jan./l eh. 1980. vol. 12: 
no. I . p. 22. . * . . 

IJndbladc, /ondra. '*N0l by Chance." Nov./DcC. 1979, volv 1 1/ no. 6. p. 13. 
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Unit 2 Special Populations 



Rationale . 

Because the diversity of prospective cafhper constituencies 
includes individuals with various' physical, intellectual, and 
emotional disabilities who could benefit froip an organized 
camp experience, camp directors should be' capable of decid- 
ing whether their camps can extend, services to these persons, 
and, if sd, which ones. 

Basic Core Competency 

Camp directors should be able (bdsed on knowledge of the 
functional levels of potential campers) to determine which 
persons they coutd serve and identify the implications for 
their camp. 



Areas to be Covered to Re9cli Core Competency 

a. Common qhara^eristics and needs of persons with physical, 
intellectual, -and emotional (ffsabilities and their range of 
functional levels. 

b. Common developmental impairments frequently associated 
with specific disabilities and implications for camp program. 

c. Architectural attitudinal barriers and methods of elimina- [ 
ting or decreasing them. 

d. Principles of activity analysis, selection, and modification! 
as applied to disabled persons. ' ■ ' ■ 

c. The effects of segregated and integrated camper popula- 
tions on disabled andnondisablcd persons. 

f. Additional support services necessary to meet the needs of 
various disabled persons. 

g. Agencies a'nd resources available for providing services for 
disabled persons., 
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Suggested Learning Activities 

--Divide the group inio smuller groups of four io six persons, 
have at least one-half of the group members simulate differ- 
ent levels of the same disability. Then have them paralici^ 
paie in a camp aeiivity for a duration of twenty to thirty 
mihuies. (al ) 

— Have participants list the characteristics of persons with 
different disabilities and comparp these lists with informa- 
tion from an expert resource. (a2) 

—Have participants define handicapped and disabled. (a3) 
—Invite a functioning disabled adult to engage in an appropri- 
ate activity (cookbut. square dance, etc) with participants 
followed by a panel discussion on **how camp meets the 
'need< of disabled campers/' (a4) 
•-•View films or video' tapes on comtjion disabilities and the 
functional ability of personi with these disabilities. (a5) . 

— Invite a panel of spegial educators/therapists' to describe 
handicapping eondijiojns and the implications for camp, 
(bl) . ' . : ' . : 

-(live pihicipahis a camper data sheet and have ihem analyze 
this information for implications for their camp. (b2) 
, — Review, the American National Standards Institute **Archi- 
lectural Barriers Checklist^' and use it to assess the site and 
facility being used for thivtraining event, (cl) 

— Drslribuie a questionnaire tO help pa^ticf^ants determine 
" their attitudinal barriers, (c2) 

—** Disable'* participants and have them participate in two or 
three camp activities for which their disability is not a handi- 
cap, (dl) / 

— Review Carol Peterson and Scout Gunn's ;*Activity Analy- 
sis" and S*A.A*M. models and utilize them for analyzing 
and modifying a specific activity in a designated setting for 
persons with various disabilities, (d2) 

'— View a film on eampingjor the handicapped. (d3) 
—-Brainstorm what changes would have to be made to 
provide camping for the handicapped. Consider staff, sup- 
port services, and program for various handicaps, (d4) 
—Discuss the meanings, advantages, and disadvantages or 
least restrictive erfvironment, mainstreaming or integration, 
and segregation or special camps for special people, (el ) 
invite two camp directors to debate integrated (mainstream- 
jrig) versus segregated camping for disabled persons. (e2) 

— Review the AC*A Camp Standards for Accreditation which 
apply to catnps serving special population*^ and how they 
couid be itTJplemented in (he camps reprcsenied by trainees. 
Aftalv/ethecosfs ;tnc| bcne(i(sol siich clianges. (Tl) 
Bniiristorm a iisi o( agencies and resources available lo help 
camp directors vvork svith disabled persons, (gi) 

Visit AW agcnt'v or' camp serving disabled pcrsoi\s, (g2) 

Methods of Asse.ssment or Demonstration of Core 
Competency 

I. (iivcn three common disabilities, provide the rationale 
and data for why your camp c^uld or could not serve these 
persons in a manner which* demonstrates your knowledge of 
ihcir functional range. 

* or 

2 Describe in detail the handicapping conditions a person 
with a specific disability would encounter if they were a 
camper at your camp. 
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Shea, Thomas M. CanuunK/tir SfH-aal thtldrvn. C. V. Mosly. 1977. (CM 42) 
Vinton, Dennis A. and tvarlcv, F-li/abcth .Vt. (!*di(ed). Knowtng ifw Camfwrsr' 

(I r25) ■ 
Vinion, Dennis A, iind I'drlcy, l*t</abcih M. (edVd). Ovaltn^ wuh Camper 

HehaviOr. tX-vcloped hy f»rOjcct R!:AC II, 1979. \l 28) 

Audlo-Vlsutils 

\ampmK ^nd Kirrvaiion f acififivy for the Handwuppcd. (20 miniilcs). Audio- 
visual Center, Indiana Univensty, liloommgton, Indian A 47401. 

Cantptnn and Hctreanon Programs J or ihc HundicappM. (20 minutes). 
Aiidii) Visual Ccmcr. (Sec abo^df) i 

Cast ^^^Shado^^'. (28 minutes). Mcmally li-tardcd Vouih. ,^05 f-ast .Slcward 
Rd., Columbia* Missouri 6521 1.' \ 

Mmnyuitu Ouiward Hound Svhooi and the PhvuCallv /)t\ahU'(f\{(f minutes). 
/ 3()8 Walker AvenHe.Soiiili. Wa/ata,MHmcsoia5539l 
'A Have tn the .V//^r (15 muiuies). Soroptimist Camp for the Hand lea pped. 
C'amp.Soroptimjst, I on Worth, Texas, 

Other KeMiurcw 

.4 Stirvey of Canadian anfi American Ha\ter Seat Camps and Profirmns. 

Oniano S<Kiety for CVipplf:d Children. 350 Ri/nscy Rd., Toronto, Ontar)^ 

June, 1979. '• ' ■ . 
Bigge, June 1 .,iind O'l^onnell, Pairiek A. Teathinfi individuals with Physnal^ 

andMuftipfei)i\qhiftties.Coh\mb^y>McTT\\\,\91pr^ 
Bletk, l-ugcne and Nagcl, Donald. PhvsivaKv Ifandteapped Chddren, A 

Medtcat Atlas for feavhers. Grune and Siraitoi/ New York, 1973. 
Bowc, I rank. Handuapptnf: America: Barriers Disabled People. Harper 

and Row. Now York, 1978. 
Breaking throUfih the Deiafnexs Barrier. Washmglonj D,C. G^llaudel College; 

1979. 

. Buchanan, Susan. Study hndtnfis: Cam pi nf: for the Handicapped. February 
1974- .San Jose State University, San Jose, Cahlornia 95192, 
C*roke, Katherine and l-'airchild. Betty. / <'/ *v Plav Games, National taster 
Seat Soc»cty, 1978. 

' Durfec, ,I*rnie. Teaching: Persons Who are Handicapped to S^^'im, National 

I*as(er Seal Society Occasional Paper, 1977 
4 H i eader's Guide' i et*yi,ook at 4 U and Handicapped Youth. Penn- 

svK;mia Slate, l^^^versity Park, Pennsylvania, 1978, 
4 fi f cm/er'S Guide: /Recreation and Hantticappcd Y(nPh. Pennsylvania 

Smic, Univcnsiv Park, Pennsylvania, 197H 
I rosttg, Marianne, iducanon fttr i)i\^nit/ (/rune and Straiion, 1976. 
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Rationale 

In order (o fuinu (he muUiraceted functions required of a 
person serving as the administrator of a people-centered insti- 
tution such as organized camping, camp directors should have 
an in-depth knowledge and understanding' of the* role and 
impact^ of their **self in relation to thetr philosophy, their 
camp operation, and the camping profession. 

Basic Core Competency ^ 

Camp directors should be able to assess their strengths and 
weaknesses in relattop to their own philosophy and the philo- 
sophy of other .persons in the camping profession, community, 
an^ camp; their relations with others; and their professional 
competendcs. 

Areas to be Covered to Reacli Core Competency 

a. The camp director as a human systems manager, 
' b. The impact of the campdirector on the camp community, 

c. The relationship of camp directors to their philosophy and 
objectives. • 

d. Assessment of personal strengths and weakp<;sscs (physical, 
em6tional,.social,vand mental). ' 

e. Perception of self by others in the camp community, 

f. The camp director's perception of oihcrs. 
Individual pet^ception of self as a camp director, 

h. Assessment of one's relationship to and influence din one's 
own and other professions. 

Suggested Learning Activities 

^Discuss McGregprls The Human Side of Enterprise in a 
camp director context, (a 1) . 

Compare the leadership role, functions, and demands of a 
amp director, a school principal, and a private industry 
ixecutive, (a2) 

^minister thePfeiffer et al, "X-Y Scale*' to all partici- 
pants, score, and discuss the results in small facilitator-led 
groups, (a3) 

--Invite a personnel management expert to speak on and dis- 
cuss 'Mhe meaning of the camp director as a human systems 
manager,'* (a4) ' J 

j^Present a case study about a cao^ director. Discuss how the 
camp director affects others, (bl) 

—After 2-3 days living together as a group, have participants 
discuss how the '^director" affects the group and what 
generalizations from this observation they can make about 
their own situation. (b2) 

—Brainstorm for a method participants would use back home 
to assess how the camp director affects others, (b3) 

--Give participants a situation a camp director might have t( 
respond to in .fmall groups, evaluate the pros and cons of 
responding different ways, (b4') 




—Present and discuss the *'Johari Window" from Pficffcr 
and Jones, Handbook of Structured Human Relations 
Training, (b5) , , " > 

^Without participant's knowledge,. stage a situation. Later 
discuss how participants actually responded to others in thc 
situation, (b6) 

—Give participants three drfferent philospphics. In small 
groups, have , each person <liscuss his/her strengths and 
limitations in relating to a particular philosophy, (cl) 

—Ask each person to share his/Her strengthj^nd limitatiorts 
in relating to his/hct camp's philosophy or creating a philo- 
.sophy if it is a camp he/she owns, (c2) 

— Vic\v the film "To Light a Spark," In small groups have 
icach*^Pi6rson discuss how he/she would relate to.the philo- 
sophy presented by the Bar 717, (c3) 

—Have each participant list threc of his/her personal strengths 
and limitations. under physical, mental, arid emotional 
traits, (dl) 

—Have each participant analyze a case study on the basis of 

his/her strengths and weaknesses, (d2). . ^ 
—As a group brainstorrn\mct hods and types of information 
*(o aid in sclf-asscssmcu^ijJ3) 

—Videotape feelings fro(^?arious members of the camp com- 
munity about their perception of the camp director. Discuss 
ike validity of these perceptions, (clf 

—Invite a panel L^ttm?T:?tmg^of u coi;pKM^lor, cimpcr, parent, 
etc., to di.scusS'4iow the canTp-*fcctdr role is perceived by 

' others, (c2) ^ 

,---Aftcr two 10 Ihrcc days living in a group, have participants 

list how they think others arc perceiving them. Discuss 

these perceptions, (c3) I. 
—After two to three days living in a group, have participants 

list how they perceive others, (fl) 
—Complete an attirude assessment on how you view staff, 
' campers, and the community, and how they in turn view 

the director, (f2) 
—Brainstorm what causes us to perceive people in certam 

ways,(f3) . 
—Have each participant prepare a statement on the topic 

"Why I am a camp director and what being a camp director 

means tome,"(gl) , 
—Ask participants to bring a copy of their job description. 

In small grodps. h^ve participants discuss their feelings 

about the written description and unwritten requirements 

forthe job, (g2) 
—Recommend that participants prepare a self-contract on 

areas they want to improve and how they will accomplish 

this,(g3) 

— Disaiss the perceptions that different persons (parents, 
campers, staff) have about the director role and how the 
'directors feel about those role expectations, (g4) 
-Have an ACA Section or National representative present a 
short program on professional involvemcrit iri ACA. (hi) 
—Ask each person to prepare a one-page statement on his/ 
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her relationship to and influence on the profession of camp- 
ing. (h2) : 

Methods of Assessment or Demonstration of Core 
Competency 

K Have each participant prepare a written assessment of their 
strengths and weaknesses in the eighicontent areas. 

■ , or ' " ■ ^' ' \ '■ 
2. J^ave each participant. list his/her strength.^ and share and 
. • » discuss it with two to three others andu facilitator. 

and ' 

3* After each participant has listed in writing his/her weak- 
nesscs,.have each participant draw up a contract with him- 
self as to how he/she intends to handle them during the 
next season'^ can]p operation. Share with a small group and 
facilitator for further assistance. (NOTE: This contract 
should not be done until the very end of the course.) 

Rc^ourcc^ Avuitjihle through ACA Publlcalium (ACA>PubUcalinn9 Code) 

Ball. Armand B , and Ball, Beverly H, Baste Camp Manaftement. fKCf<, 

1979. (( M 36) . 
C'onkltn. Roberr How to Kfi f^eopie to Dq Thmffs Conlemporary Books, 
1979 (PrrOI) 

Ford! Phyllis M. Your Camp and the Handtcapped Child. ACA. 1977, 

(CM 18) I 
Han kins. Norman //ow to Become the Penan You Want to Be. NeUon- 

Hall PublKherv .1979. (PD02) 
Pfciffer. Wilitam J . arjd Jonc^, John Handbook o/^t^uctured (6(pen^ 

cmes for Human Retattons Train mH Volume VI. University Associates. 

1977 (MT05) 

Pfciffer* William J;, and Jones. John E. Handbook of Structured Expert- 
enie% for Human Relations Traintna, Volume Vl). University Awciates. 
l977JM'5il) 

Rodg fii-^l y aq^.- and Ford. Phyllis. Camp Admmistration. Wylie. 1971. 

(CM on , , 

* Wilkmson,. Robert Cti^nps, Thvtr Hannmn and Management . C. V. Mosby, 
|9Ht K.M()7) ' ^ 



X', . Other Sourcri , 

Gordon. ThomaV. ij'ader fif/eetivenev* I'rawtnfi. New York. W yd en Books. 

1977. . . . • . 

Helmich. Danald i , nn6 I-r/cn. Paul Iv 'M oadcrship Style and Leader 
t^ccd^/' AvademKOf Afunaf^ertient Journal, Vol 1ft, no. 2, 1975. p. 397. 

Pfcrffer, William J., and Jones, John Handbook oj Structured Exfierh 
ences Jor Human Muttons iratnfnM^ Volumes I V. I aJolla, CA: Univer- 
sity Associates. Iv77; 

Pfciffer, J, Williamj.Heslin, Richard; and Jones. John Iv. InstrumeriiaifOn 
in Humufi Relations rtumm){, (2nd cd.) I aJoHa, California: University 
Associates. Incvj976. . . 

Rosenthal; R,, and Jacobson, ^vmulHrn tn the Classroom. New York: 
iloh, Rmchart, and Winston, 1968;#^ . 

Tannebaum. Robert, arid Schmidt, Warren. "Mon> to Choose a I (?adcrsh(p 
.Style/* Harvard Business Revfew. May June 1971, p. 162. ISO. ' 

^rliclrs in ACA Campinft Magazine 

Bachert. Russel, Jr. "Camp Dircctor\s Notebook.*' March 1981. vol. 53; no. 

3. p. 9. . ■ . 

Bloom, Joel. **l-irst CCD Receriificaiion Seminar.*'. February 1977, vol. 49! 

no. 3. p. 19. 

Brower, Bob^ ''Model A Camp ijirectors* Institute, ' Sept. /Oct, 1977, vol. 

50 no. 1. p. 15 . 
Certahc, John. "Probjom ;5oUing Is jhe Key. * Sept. /Oct. 1979, vol. 52: 

no. I. p. 25. ' 
Duncan. WilliamV' ls Camp Administration a ProfesMon." April 1981, vol. 

53; no. 4, p. 15. " 
Gabcl. Pete, "Ethics." June 1976. vol. 48: no. 7. p. 22. 
Henderson. KarJa, '•Wisconsin Research Describes Professional/* Juhc 

1981, vol. 53r no. 7. p. 24. 
Klein, Edie. The First Year Director," June 1976. vol, 48: no. 7, p. 8. 
Stein. Sue. ' Professional I-ducalion for the Camp Director. " April 1981. 

vol. 53: no, 4. p. 28, / 
Stein, Sue. *'Camper Pamits Rank DirecnorOualificaiiqns. * June 1981, vol. 

53: no. 7. p. 22 P^v ' 

^rilmti Ijfi Journal of Christian Camping 

Croslcyv Jerry. 'Study Finds Camp Directors [.earned from Experience. ',V 

July/August 1981, yoL 13; no. '4. p.7, ^ ' • 

Reid. R%. **Hints from a Cariiping Veteran/' May/June 1980. vol. i2: nd, 

3.p.4. ' ' . 



Unit 4 Philosophy and Objectives 



Raljonale 

In order to operate an organized camp, it i.^ important that 
directors formulate a philosophy which is based upon knowl- 
edge and understanding of the camping movement: its pa$t. 
its valuct in terms of camper development, its unique attributes. 
,and its potential contributipn to society. A .sound philosophy 
provides the fundame.ntaj ba^jplor a quality camp operation^ 

Basic Core Competency 

Camp directors should bp able to stale/, interpret, and 
defend their camp philosophy, goaH and objectives, and how 
they relate to the constituencies which they serve u§d the 
society in which Ihey live. 

Areas to be Covered to Reacli Core Competency 

a. The history of camping, contemporary trends andlheir im- 
plications for the development of a camp philosophy and 
objectives. / 

b. Working definitions of philosophy, goals, ancl objectives. 

c. The impact of personal experience as it relates to the devel- 
opment of a camp philosophy. 

d. Varied philosophies of camping. 
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e, Camping philosophy and its relationship to current social 
needs and cultural forces, 

f, The formulation of clearly-.stated goals and objectives. 

g. The basic relationship between camp philosophy, goals, 
objectives, and camp organization. 

h. The outdoor setting as a unique laboratory for human 
growth and development. 

* . * • ' ' . ' 

Suggested Learning Activities 

—Invite an older camp director to share his/her thoughts 
the history of camping and societal trends, (al ) 

--Play the tape made by Eleanor Eels and Rey Carlson 
Indiana University (Fall I980)'on the history of the camping 
movement or discuss the vignettes printed in camping maga- 
zine ^nd written by Mrs. Eels on early pioneers in the camp- 
ing movement, (a2) ' 

-—Present a short session on the history of ACA and its impact 
on organized camping. (a3i 

—Give small groups a glq^a)^philosophical statement to refine 
into goals and then into objectives, (bl) 

—Using Gronlund or another recognized source on writing/ 
objectives, write the definitions of philosophy, go^, and 
objective on newsprint. Have participants compare and 
differentiate through discussion. (b2) 

—In small groups have participants discuss what i-mpact their 
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ifc experience and education had on their personal philo- 
sophy of camping (c I ) 
—Ask participants to make a 3-3 minute tape of the impact of 
their experiences and education on ibcir philosphy arid ck- 
change tapes during the institute. (c2) 

- Invite an experienced camp director to share his/her philo- 
soph>**of camping and the impact made by his her cKpcn- 
ences/educalion on his/her philosophy. {c3) 

— Selec4-mie or more philosophies of ditfereni camp dircciors 
foyprc*»ei\tatiai(tothegroup. (dl) I 

- I)(scuss ihe7>nijosophy of one of (he early pioneers of cawip- 
liigv Would ihis be an acceptable philosophy lOjJay? (d2) 

> '^k each oariicipani to prepare a one-page staiemcni of his^ 
her philosophv (fl' camping. Share ihesc in small groups. 
(d\) ^ ' 

—Provide participants a form to critique. their own philosophy 
of eainping. (I'xamplc of items might include^ consistency, 
relation to societal trends, realistic in terms of application, 
etc.Xe!) * . 
-Over meals and Jin small groups; have dillercnt persons 

' present and delend their philosophy ol camping lo others. 

- Invite two persons with opposmg philosviphies tinliare and 
defend them with a grouj^. (e3) 

— UsHig a sample written philosophy of three camps, have 

participants formulatea set of goals/objectives, (fl) 
—Present a short, program on formulating goals and measure- 
able objectives, (f2) , ' ' 
—Share the plroeess for program development with emphasis 
on the place and importance of formulating goals and ob- 



ject i^»s. (f3) 
— CiivJn a 




V,...,. a list »( camp goals and objectives for a known or 
thoroughly described camp, have small groups <)f partici« 
pants analyze tl>em for consistency. (h2) 
—Have the group brainstorm the uniqueness of an outdoor 
setting as a laboratory for human growth and development. 

(gl). ^— - . ti r 

—Visit ariAHitdoo^cducation campmg program. Have partici- 
pants make a list of ihe qualities observed in an outdoor 
setlmg Vhich made ihe setting .unique beneficial as a 
laboratory for human growth and developnicnL {g2) 
— !.eciurc/discuss the relationship o( goals ti rid obiectives (O. 
vCamp organi/aiion and decisions, (hi) 
—After iwoio ihrcedavsol group liviiig in an ouid(H>r settings 
have participants hst [\f strengths iind, .weaknesses ol ihiU 
setting for human grow'tjli an'd dcvcliipnioiii (hZ) 

lethods of Asses5irfi^i or Dcmonsiraiion of Core 
impetency * 

hach participant should place the phtlosophv, guals, itnd 
objctiives of their campon a la'fMc^ nesvsprini sKcet and 
interpret to a small group of peers niul ;\ lauht.it<>r. Peers 
should critique for consistency and d;uMs .uul uunparc for 
similarity and diversity. 

. or / 

2, Each participant s>lould critique three or lour philosophies 
of camps based on the campN profUiUioiuil matcnal. and 
then write his own philosophy for the instriictor*s review. 

Re^ourrt^ Av«(liil>lr Ihrouih M \ PiililU iM \ i'»»l»li» aUon* ( iuh) 

llall, Afmrfmi iintl Hnll. »c\crU It hii$*cCofnp Mmmi^mrw ACA, r'm 

t( VI ' . * 

Ijfov^cf. Knhcrt .iml Hrnx^vf St.UN CrouP i MfierOCt Ku /^wmrof 

(,afftf*f"^ I iitui lor \<lv,immu-ni otCat»tp.i»(^ I'lgD iI'M tM 
( a*tip Stamhinh ^ith ttucrprvttii\(fns fb* ihc^/\ctJ€d'tont>tt nf OrnumZiUt 

(attffn Amcriviifi ( amping A^MXMfjon Ktvisd ScfitcjnhcT. a SOI) 
Camfmn lor 'Smvrnan iouth ^ J)edQhtnon /at Ai (nin A( A, t%2 

(t r ip) ' . 
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.Haneliiis, Ray. "The Deerfoot Lodge-Camping." July/ August, 1976, vol. . 8: 
no. 4i p. 4. * ■ . ' 



* Henderson, Karla. "Camps Aid Economics "qt- Local Communities.'' May/ 
. June, 1981. ^vol. 13: no. 4. p. 22 . • • . ,. • 

'^History ol* Christian Camping: . An Excerpt From The New Moody 
■ Press.'" Jan./Feb., 1979vol:- II: no. l. p. 32. .: 

Hook, Phil. "A Hard Look at the:80':s." Sept. /Oct. ,1979. vol. 11: no. 5. 
p. 10. . • 

Hunt, June. "Sharing Your Life," Sept. /Oct., 1979. vol. II: no. 5. p. f4. 

Miller, Church, "The^Complele Camp Di.sciple: Modeling The Total Life.'-' 
March/April, 1979. vol. i n no. 2. p; 24. " 

Nicpll, Cathie' "Life and Ministry. "Jan. /Feb., 1977. vol. 9: no. L p. 1 1. 

Patterson. Virginia. '^Strive To Excel." Nov.'/pec., 1977. ypl. 9: no.^. p. 8. 
^Pearson, John. "Spring Gleaning Your Chmping Goals." March/ApriL 
I .1980. vol. l2:,no. 2. p. 39... , . , • • • • 

IStump, June C. "Do Wc Aim High Enough? Are We Satisfied. .Wiih Too" 
•\ Little?" July/August, 1976. vol. 8: no. 4. p. 19. 

Troup, Dick. "Foundations For ExceUence." Ma^/June, 1977. vol. 9: no. 3. 

■ P-9.'- . ,. • 

Wood, Janet. "WbrkingOut Your Camp Philosophy." July/August, 1976; 
vol. 8: no. 4. p. 8. ' " . . 



Unit s, ProgrjuA 



Rationale 

• ■ ■ , . ■ ■ . ; 

Theimplementatidn of camp philosophy, goals, and objec- 
tives in terms of caniiper development is achefved through the 
careful integration of people, settings, and activity into a pro- 
gram. 



Basic Core Competency 



.Gamp Directors should design a camp program to achieve 
the goals and bbjfjctives of their camp in terms of camper 
developmcrit. • 

Areas to be Covered to Reach Core Competency 

a. /Components of camp programming 
b/ Relationship betweert the necds and interests of the persons 

:to be served and camp programming, 
c. Relationship -between philosophy/goals/objectives and 

camp programming, 
dr Relatipnship.belween camp setting and prograrnming. 
e. ;^'!cijyit,y analysis. -/ 

Suggef^ted Learning Activities , 

—Have the group brainstorm i^e elements that r^eed to be 
considere(J^n programming for camp, (al) 

, — Copy jearvBerger's or some other author's list of factors 
to consider in program planning. Discuss the strengths 
/arid weaknesses of this list. (a2) 

—Invite two persons with opposite views on components of 
and the ap'proach to program planning tp make a presenta- 
tion to thie group. (a3) ■ .' . ^ " . 

— Discuss the problem of program planning for various audi- 
ences on the basis of needs versus interest of participants. 
' (bl) 

— Provide participants with a case study of a camp program 
(activities planned, participant interest survey results, etc.). 
Analyze from viewpoint of whether the program planned 
' will meet ih't needs/interests of the participants. (b2) 
—Share the methods various directors use to coHect informa- 
tion on needs/interests and the process used to incorporate 
the information into the program planned. (b3) 




—Invite a camp director to share how he/she ha^ opf|ation- 
aliz6d his/her philosophy/objectives through the camp, pro- 
gram. (cl> ^ -1 

—Take a field trip to a camp in operaticni, have participants 
analyze how well the • philosDphy/pbjectives have been 

operationalized through the program observed . (c2) 
—Examine a case study of a camp's philosophy and pro- 
gram. Analyze. for consistence (c3) . : 
— Ask two participants in advance to prepare to debate on 
whether (I) the program should determine the setting orf 
(2) athe setting should determine the program! (dl) 
-yHave participants make an inventory df this campsite and 
list all of the program possibilities afforded by the sfttihg. 
d2) / 

iscuSs the relationship between the'Camp Director Training 
rogram and settin^g. How does this compare to the relation- 
ship between the camp program and setting. (d3) 
— Review and apply Carol Peterson a(nd Scout Gurni's activity 

analysis n>odel to a specific activity, (el) 
—Given a specific goal in terms' of camper ,develQpment, 
assess the potential for its achievement tahrough three or 
rriore camp progracn activities^(e2) . 

; — Using the same activity, divide participants into three groups. 
Each group will plan and lead the others irf a program ex- 
perience which has a different objective (i.e., a) interper- 
sonal cooperation, b) self-esteefn,'c) skill development, etc.). . 
Discuss the role of leadership, equipment, and organization 
in using similar rneans to acheive different ends. (e3) > 

Method^ for Assessment orpemonstration of Core 
Competency ' " V 

1. Give groups of 2-3 participants t4ie task of describing how a 
program in a given camp would lead toward the implemen- 
tation of a specific objective in terms of camper develop- 
nient. 

^ or 

2. Have each person describe thoroughly for critique from 
their peers how tkeir three primary camp goals or objectives 
are achieved through camp program. 

. * or 
3: Have each participant prepare in writing, and present to a 
small group of fellow participants and a fa^rilitatQiufor 
review and critique, the written materials necessary to cm: 
ply with ACA Standard D-16, **Ddes the camp havd a 
written outline describing hpw specific objectives for 
camper development are implemented.*' ^ 
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Resources Aviiilablf lhrouKh ACA Publications (ACA Publication^ Cof^e) 

Ball, Armand B. arid Ball,- Beverly H. Basic Camp Management, ACA, 1979. 
. (CM 36) 

Berger, Jean H. Program Activities for Camps.' 2nd Edition. Burgess, 1969; 
(PA 09) : 

Camp Standards With Interpretations For The Accreditation of Organized/ 
Camps. American Camping Alssociailon, Revised September, 1978. (CS 01) 

Lingle, Ken. V* Alternatives For Youth At Risk." Fund For Advancement of 
Camping. ACA, 1980. (PH 17) 

iSational Easter Seal Society for Crippled Children and Adults. ,Cw/V/e fo 

\^pecial Camping Programs. {CM \9) 

Rodney, Lynn S.; and Ford. Phyllis M. Camp Administration. V^yWt, 1971.' 

:;(CMoi); : ,1/^"^ 

van der Sfiiisseh,' BetT^Usif ojn<esident\Camps For School Program:^. 

ACAQ, 1972.(CM 16)^ . \ 

Vinton, Dennis A,; and Farley, Elizabeth f Awip Program Planning and 

Ltffl(yers/2f/7. Project REACH, 1979. ACA. (tT26) ^ \ , 

Wilkinson, Robm E. Camps, Their Planning and Managemenf. C. V. 

Mosby,'1981,(CM07) 



^ ' . Audio- 

OBIS Film: University Extension Media 
;CA 94720. Telep>ione: 415/642-0460. (fl5 



Other Resources 




T, 2223 Fulton St., Berkeley, 
ute Color Film,) 



York:. Associatioh 



Doty, R. The Character Dimension of Camping. 
" Press, 1960, • ' ' . • 
Edginton, C. R.; Compton, D, M.; and Hanson, C. ]. Recreation and 

Leisure Programming: A Guide For TTze Pro/ejj/owo/, \ Philadelphia : . 

Saunders College/Holt, Rineharl, and Winston, 1980. \ 
Farrcll, P.; and Lundegren, H, M, The Process of Recreation Programming: 

Theory and Technique. Ucw\QTk,y^ \\cy, \91S. 
Goodrich,' Loi^. Decentralized Compmg. New York ^ A.ssociation* Press, 

1959, (diit of Print) ' . , 

John.son, D, W,; and Johnson, R, T. Learning Together and Alone: 

Cooperation Competition, and /ndiyidualization. Englewood Cliffs, N. J ., 
. Prcntice-Hall, Inc. 1975. 

Peterson, C, A,; and Ounn, S. L. Therapeutic Recreation Program Design: 
Principles and Procedures. Englewood Cliffs, N.J. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
. 1978. ^ , r ; 

Sherif, M., and Sherif, C. W, Social Psychology. New York. Harper arid 
Row. 1969. Chapter 11, 

Articles in ACA 's Camping Magazine 

Appelbaum, Bart and Appellbafim, Ben. ''Day Camp Or Nursery School." 

June, 1979, vol. 5! ho. 7 p. 13. 
'*A Vast Difference," February, 1976, vol. 48:.nb. 4. p. 9. 
Bawersox, George. "Archeology and The American Heritage." April, 1976. 

.vol. 48: ho. 6. p. 14. 

— • -^'^-^ — ■ — 



Clark, Edward. " ValuesClassification." June, 1976. vol.' 48:, no. 8 " p. 13 

My* rs, Frayda. **Canr!P Weaving." May, 1976. vol. 48: no. 7. p. 1 1'. 

Najel, Myra. "Ceremonies Are A Part Of Camping." March, 1977". vol. 49: 

n ),4. P..3.5:. ^ • 

Neljon, Arnold. "Camp Astronomy:" February, 1977; vol. 49: no. 3. p. 13. 
Sanborn, Roger A. "Outdoor Educationi" Sept. /Oct., 1975. vol. 48: no. I. 

p:6. „■.■.. ^ ■;• ■ ■ 

'Schwartz, Stu. "Programming Your Program. " February, 1981. vol. 53: no. 

- 3! p. 16. ^. i 

"The Rotten Apple." May, 1976. vol. 48. ho. 8. p. 7. 

Wrcnn, Barbara. "Crafts At, Camp, What DirecK)rs Shoul^JJCnow About 
Planning A Program." March, 1980. vol. 52: no. 4. p. 34. 

Articles in Journal of Christian Camping 

Bellah, Mike. "Why Hidden Fails Likes^Day Camp." March/April, 1979. 

vol. 1 1 : no. 2. p. 12. 
Camping In the Cil^-Rustic Style." Jan./Feb., 1977. vol. 9: no. 1. p. 14. • 
Case, Charles. "VaJucs in Outdoor Education." May/June, 1979. vol. Jl: 
, no. . 3. p. 27. • # . ' 

"Cold Weather Camping." Sept./Oct., 1978, vol. 10: no. 5. p. 7. 
Cowan, Rebecca. "Campers Want Risk." Mfay/June, 1981. vol. 13: no. 3, 

Crosby, Jerry. "Those Teach;®e Moments." May/June, 1979. vol. 11: no. 3. 

P.M. ■ . ; - ... 
"Day Camping: Taking It Seriously." March/April, 1979. vol. II:' no. 2, 

p. 10'^ 

Fawver, Gary. "Night Camping." May/June, 1980. vol. 12: no. 3. p. 13; 
"Family Camp: It*s The Linlc Things That Count." J'uly/Aug., 1977. 
. vor..9: nol 4, p. 1 1.^ 

Gieser, Chuck. "How FFE Helps SkyJ^anch." May/June, 1979. vol. 1 1: no. 

■ -3. p.'25.' ■ . \;V \ , ■ ':-N 

narrower. Ken , "Putting Purpose Into Family Camping." Sept./Oct., 
. 1979, vol. 1 1: no. 5. p. 6. 

Kauffmart, Bob. "Canoeing Report." March/ April, 1980. vol. 12: no. 2. p. 6. 
Kendrick-Holmo. Charles. "A Day Camp Looks at FEE." March/April, 

1979, vol, 11: no. 2,!p, 34, 
Kerstetter, Nancy, '*Fun Bus: Expand Your Day Capip Outreach," Jan./ 

Feb., J980,vol. I2:no. l' p;;10, 
Maftson, Lloyd. "Father-Son. Camping, " Sept,/Oct., 1977. vol, 9: no. 5. p, 9, 
"Onc^ Great Week at Gamp.'; Jap./Fcb,, 1978, vol. 10: no. 1. p. 11. 
"Program Ideas-Gettiiiejipurs." Nov./Dec, 197^. vol.. I V: no. 6, p, 8: 
"Retreat Ideas.'" MaykJurV 1980. vol. 

Rice, Wayne, "Winners aSd Lo.sers-One Approach to Camp Games," 

SeptVOct., 1979. vol. 1 1 : no, 5, p. 20, • ^ 
Short, Alison. "A damp Style Without Cbmp'etitipn." March /April, 1978, 

vol, 10: no. 2. p. 8„ I ' . • 

. Stedman, Ray, "Program and Witness In The Chri.stian Camp." May/June, 

1979. vol. 11: no. 3, p, 22. / 
"Steps For Effective Retreats." Noy /Dec, 1976, vol, 8:'no, 6. p. 7. 
Tanner, Beth, "Try A New. Camp Schedule," Jan, /Feb,, 1977. vol. 9: 

no. 1 . p, 14. 



Unit 6 Organizational Design 



Rationale * 

• ■ ' ' ■ , * ■ 

The actual attainment of the camp philosophy and objec- 
tives in terms of camper development is predicated upon the 
•selection, integration, and utilization of the components of 
people, settings, and activities most conductive to the faoflita- 
tion of such ends. The coordination of components Comprises 
the organiza|jpnal design of the total camp operation. 

Gamp directors shouldbe able to develop and justify the 
organizational design (the relationship of staff, program, and 
facilities) most conducive to the achievement of their camp's 
philosophy and objectives. 



Areas to be Covered to Reach Core Competency 

a. Basic management theories and techniques. 

b. Characteristics and theories of organizational models 
(MBO, centrali;^ation— decentralization continuum, open 
vs. cipsed systems, etc.) and their functions as related to 
governance, activity operations, administration, ,and 
staffing. / ^ 

c. Function analysis related to program implementation. 

Suggested Learping Activities 

—Give a short presentation on various management theories 

and organizational models, (al) 
-—Invite a management specialist, familiar with organized 

canjping to provide an update on current management 
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practices and organi/atiQjial techniqMes being used by other 
organizations^'of a similiar si/e. (a2) 

—Organize a panel from the participants to discuss how var- 
ious mahagement theories apply to an organized camp. (a3)^ 

—Discuss the pros and cons^of various organizational models 
for acamp. (bl) 

— F^rcsent the.centralized-decentralized continuum as applied 
to various camp-related functions. In small groups apply 
these to an actual camp or to a camp case study. (b2) 

— Have participants prepare an analysis of their organiza- 
tional design versus the camp philosophy, (cl). 

Methods of Assessihent or Demonstration of Core 
Competency 

1. Critique thrcfe or four weak and strong (in terms of goa]- 
implementaliOTpotential) camp organizational models in 
small participanrg''oups noting the adequacy of members' 
responses. 

■ *: .or . " 

2. Ask participants to write out their own model, exchange it 
with another participant, and prepare a written critique of 
someone clse^model. 

or 

3.. In small groups which are attended by an instructor/dean, 
participants should present (in writing) a description of the 
organizational model which they utilize for their camp and 
the rationale for this model's use and how it relates to their 
' goals. Note: The instructor/dean will need to develop and 
distribute a criteria for evaluating the organizational 
structure.. 

Availahle from AC A Puhllcatlons( AC A Publications Code) 

Ban, Armand B.and Ball, Bcvcriy H. Basic Camp Management: 1979. 
(CM 36) V 

Burke, Warner: and Bcckhard, Ric,hard. Cow/erewfe Piannmg. University 
' A<.soc., !976.(MT0.3) 



Gc n nc . W i 11 1 a m a n d Oc n nc , E l iza bcl h . Church F A mUy Camps and Cow/pr- 

e«a\v. Judson Press. 1979. (CH 41) 
Rodney, Lynn,S.; and Ford, Phyllis M. Camp Administration. Wylic, 1971. 

(CM 01) ' ' 
Wilkinson, Roberi H, Camps, Their Planning and Manaf^ement. C. V. Mosby, 
. 1981. (CM. 07) 

. Other Resources 

Mipp, Hdwin B., and Munsinger, Gary M. MtfWtfj^'tvm'^/, 3rd Edition. Boston, 

Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1975. . 
Goodrich, Lois. Decentralized Campin^i. ^icw York. Association Press, 

1959. V ■ , . 

Ka/mler, Leonard J. Prmvipies of ManaiHement: A Pro^ranimed-lnstnictional 

/4p/;rf;tft77. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1974. ^ 
Miles, Robert H.., and Randolph. W. Alan. The Organization GammA 

Simulation In Organizaiional Behavior, Design, Change and Devefop- 

ment, 

Peter, LaWrem^e. Peter Principle. Bantam Book, N.Y., 1970. . 
To wnsend; Peter, t//^ /At' Ortftfmctf 
. Wcishord. Marvin R. Organizationai Diagnosis: A Workbook of Theory 
and Practice. San Diego. University Associates. _ 

Articles in ACA's Camping MaKflzine 

Copeland, Gregory. ** Response to Salomon." March, 1977. vol. 49: no. 4. 

p. 42. ; • - 

. ■ * 

Articles in Journal of Christian Camping 

Fawvcr, Gary'. '*' When Board Retreat." Jan. /Feb., 1979. vol. I Lno. L p. 28. 
Johnson, Sam. *'Board Minutes Planning Effective Meetings." Nov./Dec, 

1979. vol. 11: no. 5. p. 23. , ^ 

Pearsnn. John, "The. Care and Feeding pf A Ciunp Board Member." 

Nov /Dec, 1977. vol. 9: no. 6p-9. - 
Troup. Dick. "Board Minutes Giving The Camp Your Needed Skills." 

Sept./Oct., 1979, vol. llino. 5. p. 32 



Unit 7 The Staff 



Rationale 

Camp leadership i.s the' essential link in the organi^tational 
and program process of implementing a camp's goals. Leader- 
ship roles in the camp .setting are unique and demand strong 
personnel management competency on the part of the camp 
director. . 

Basic Core Competency ' 

Camp directors should be able to develop a comprehensive 
staffing plan, in a manner which implements their carnp's 
goals and aids their staffs personal and professional growth. 

Areas to be Covered to Reach Core Competency 

■ • ■ . . . ^ 

a. T;he relationships between goal implementation and pro- 
gram operationalization and staff. 

b. Staff job/role/function analysis Mid job description design. 

* c. Legalf and theoretical iaspects af employment, including 

contractual arrangements and personnel policies. 
' d. Methods of recruitinjg and interviewing camp staff. 
t. Principles and techniques af staff training and supervision, 

including assessment of training needs, 
f, Fj^ctors affecting staff morale, motivation, and growth. 



Suggested Learning j\cti,vities 

-rlising one of the completed goal and program exercises, 
from the program unit, a.sscss the leadership roles, func- 
tions, and qualifications needed to carry out the described 
program effectively thereby successfully achieving the 
stated goal, (a l) < 

—Have participants develop models which indicate the rela- 
tionship between goals, program,, and staffing and then 
share and compare/critique in small groups fed by a 
facilitator. (a2) 

—Invite an organizational development or manageipent ex- 
pert to discuss sy.stems theory and practice. Then challenge 
participants to apply what they have learned to the relation- 
ship between camp goals, program; and staffing. (a3) 

—Have small groups arialyze three different types of job 
descriptions for completene;is and understandability. (b I) 

— Ask participant*; to bring their can1p*s job descriptions. 

• Duplicate copies for participants td read on their own 
time. (b2) 

—Develop a checklist based on ACA Standards related to 
personnel with which participants can evaluate their job 
descriptions and personnel practices. (b3) ' 

— Given the camp goals and an anticipated single staff mem- 
ber's *^one day*s life-on-the-job" detailed description, 
analyze all the, tasks demanded for performing that day's 
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duties competently; Then -develop a job description, in- 
cluding thexjualiiics apd competencies rccjujred, from thut 
list of tasks. (b4) - ' . . • ' 

— Ask participants to bring a c6py of^thqir camp*s,;pers0nncl 
policiesjnd procedures for display, (cl) ' 

— Havcahe grOup brainstorm for a list ef personnel'policics/ 
procedures and discuss wrfich should be covered during 
orientation^ inservicc trainin^^ pre-camp mailing, etc. (c2) 

—Discuss severallxontrovefsi'al Rjcrsonncl policies, (firing 
practice^, lime off, etc.) ('c3). ' - 

—Role pla/a job interview, (d I) ' ' " . 

—Ask a personnel specialist \q present a stxort program on 
recruiting, interviewing and contracting, (d^) 

r^Discuss the desired outcomes of an interview and list the , 
methods and techniques for facilitating these outcomes.' (d3) 

—Discuss the pros and cons- of vdrious methods of staff re- 
cruitment and selection. (d4V 

—Invite private jagency, churchy and day camp directors tp 
share their training methods/techniques/curriculum, (el) 

— Review the ACA Standards related to staff training and 
discuss how each camp represented complies or fails to 
comply with them. (e2) / , . ' 

— In pairs- or small groups, have participants share and discuss 
their irairiing program for qatnp staff. (c3) , 

'—Ask a training speci^list^to present a brief program and dis- 
cussion on techniques and approachess for effective train- 
ing of young adults. '(e4) 

—Invite a panel Of supervisiors (camp, school, business) to 
discuss their staff support/supervision system. (eQ 

— Ask participants to describe/analyze their system of staff 
supervision. (e6) 

— Discuss the basic>principles needed for good supervision.^ 
(e7) ^ • . 

—Provide optional opportunities for interested participants 
to discuss personal/professional goals not covered else- . 
where Oob opportunities, life style, etc.). (f 1) 

— Ask participants to develop a plan and set some personal 
goals for professiorial'aevelopment. (f2) 

—Share information on. ACA certification, rccertification, 
and other training opportunities. (f3) 

■ ■ — Invite a-rccognizcd expert to discuss staff burnout (or the 
midsea^on slump) arid have participants list three concrete 
ways to eliminate or decrease this phenom^ena in their 
individual camps. (f4) . * , 

— Discuss and/or present theories and research. results regard- 
ing factors facilitating and inhibiting staff job performance 
. and morale. (f5) 

Methods of Assessment or Demonstration of Core 
Competency 

1. Have a small (maximum 4-5 persons with facilitator) group' 
' critique two or three previously prepared "staffing pro- 
grams'' which vary in quality. 

2, Have each participant present (in writing) a staffing pro- 
gram which outlines the following, and is consistent 
with their previously articulated philosophy, goals, and 
camp program for a minimum of two different staff posi- 
tions and which cpmpUcs with ACA Standards as applicable: 

Task analysis and job descriptions; 

Recruitment plan including application form and inter- 
view schedule with *'ldear' level responses and Em- 
ployment contract; 

Staff support plan including personnel policies, and staff 
' training and supervision 
appraisal system. 
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Re^oMrces Available Ihrou^ ACA Publications (ACA Publications Code) 

Qall. Armand Ba! and Ball, Beverly H. Basic Camp Manaf^ement. ACA," 
M979.<CM 36)Chaptcrs4,9, 10. and II. . / 

Bradford, Leiand P. Making AfeetinHs H'orA\ Univcrsii^ Assoc.. 1976. 
'(MT06) ' - 

'*Can>p Counselors" (Science Research Associates Occupalional Brief, NO. 
-.783.) 1979, (Folder-4 pages) (LT 14) 

Camp Staff Job Descripthns: ACA, {CM OA) ' , 
"Camp Director: Interview Guidelines." Tip 10. ACA. (CM 32) « 
Camp JobPacket. ACA. I978.(CM29) . . , 

"Camp Staff Applicant: Interview Guidelines," Tip 9. ACA (CM 31) 
Careers in Camping. ACA. Revised. 1979. (IT 09) . . « 
Conklin. Robert. Ho\y? To Get People To Do Thinf^s: Contemporary Books, 
1979. (PDOI) 

"Equal Opportunity Regulations Affecting Employment Practices in 
, Camps." Tip 8. ACA: (CM 30) 

Fallon. Debbie; and Robb. Gary./Ctfw/; N/vrve. Project REACH, ACA. 
1979. (HS 11) 

Franklin. J. A Manual For C()fU'e}tfs Tra/mV?^. University Assoc., 

I977>(MT07) ^ 
Friedman. Drew. Happiness. h A Good Counselor. 1973. (IT 15) Guide to a 

CIT Program. ACA, 1974. (I.T 13) 
Hammett; Catherine. >i Camp Director Trains His Ow'rt Staff AG A, 1962.. 

(CM 03) 

l^ariwig, Marie D.; and Myers. Bettye B. Camping Leadership: Counseling 

I; and Programmming. C. V. Mosby Co.. 1976. (LT30), 

ted lie. John. Camp Counselor's Manual. Revised. 1969. (LT 03) 

Malcr. Norman R. ¥. Appraisal Interview. University Assoc.. 1976. (MT 02) 

Mitchell, Viola, (cl al) Camp Counseling. W.. B. Saunders. 1977. (LT 23) 

Robb.-Gary. Food Sery^ices Supervisor. Project REACH. ^ ACA. 1979. 

(CM 38) ■ , 

' Robb. Gary. Camp Maintenance Supervisor. Project REACH. ACA, 1979. 

(CD II) 

Robb, Gary. Camp Secretary. Project REACH. ACA, 1979. (CM 39) 
Robertson. Jason. How To H'in in A Job Interview. Prentice Hall, 1978. ^ 
(MT09) 

Rodney, Lynn S.; and Ford. Phyllis M. Camp Administration, V^yy^c, 1971 
(CM 01) * ' • 

Schindler-Rainnian. Eva; and Lippitt. Ronald. Taking Your Meetings Out of 
//;fDf>/(yrMW.V. University Assoc.. 1977, (MT 08) 

Smith. Maury. Practical Guide to Value Clarification. Doubleday. 1973. 
(MTIO) . 

Vinton, Dennis; and Farley, Elizabeth. Camp Program Planning and Leader- 
ship, Project REACH. 1979. ACA, <LT26) 

Wilkinson, Robert E. Camps. Their Planning and Management. C. V, 
Mosby, I98L<CM07) 

Audio-Visual 

Yellow Summer, Color movie available from Media Services, Iowa State 
Univ., Ames, I A— Depicts put-downs by parents and teachers on a child's 
self-esteem. 

Other Resourecs ^ 

Budde, James. Measuring Performance in Human Service Sy.s terns; Plan- 
ning, Organization, and Control. New York: AMACGM, 1979. 

Chenery, Mary Faeth. "Effects of Summer Camp on Child Development 
and Contribution of Counselors to Those vEffects." Publication In 
Journal of Leisure Research, vol. 13: no. 3. 1981 . 

Cribbin. James^ J. Effective Managerial Leadership. New York: American 
Manag*ement Association, 1972. 

Davis. Larry N., and McCallon, Earl. Planning, Conducting, and Evalua^ 
r/>?;if J*^«r^5/»«m. San Diego: Learning Resources Corporation. 

Dcegan. Arthur'. Coaching: A Management Skill for Improving Individual 
Performance. Reading, MA: Addison-Wesley Publishing Co.. 1979. 

Doty. Richard S. The Character Dimension of Camping. New York; Associ- 
ation Press, I960. 

Hcrshey. Paul; and Blanchard. Kenneth H. Management of Organizational 
Behavior: Utilizing Human Resources. San Diego: University Associates. 
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Unit 8 Interpreting th(s Value of Camp 



Rationale , 

It is necessary for the internal and extern^LjJublics to be 
aware of the values of organized camping: parents, referring 
agents, and campers as camping's **corisumers" should have 
an accurate perception of the'scrvices offered; staff should 
know the ultimate outcomes of their employee responsibilities; 
and the public-at-large should have kno^<^ledgc of the benefits 
of camps to their constituents as well as their far-reaching 
advantages to local geographic areas and society. 

Basic Core Competency 

Camp directors should ktiow the valu«s of organized camp- 
ing and be able to interpret them to^prpspective parents, 
campers, slaff, and the non-camp community utilizing varied 
rcspurccs and methods. ^.-.^ 



Areas to be Covered to Reach Core Competency 

a. 'Values of the organized camping experience to campers and 
to society. 

b. Benefits of camps to employees and the local community 
and region. 

c. Public relations and promotion principles, 

d. Public relations techniques and resources. * 

er|c 



Suggested Learning Activities 

—After a research presentation on the validated outcomes of 
the. camp experience for campers, discuss the promotion of 
camping, (a 1) 

—Have the group brainstorm a list^of values of a^camper's 

experience which could be promoted. (a2) 
—After s short presentation of the difference between direct 

benefits of camping to clientele and the broader societa' 

benefits, discuss and list the societal benefits of organizei 

carhping. (bl) 

—Debate xhc issue **ls organized camping a social institu-, 
lion?" or *Thc effect on the ces.sation of organized camping 
on Ameridin society." (b2) 

—Have a presentation of the ecnomic impact of camping 

followed by an extrapolation to the participants^ own camp 

communities and camps. (b3) ' 
—Invite an advertising/marketing specialist to share some 

principles and techniques of public relations, (cl) 
— Ask participants to each bring a copy of their public relations 

material for display during the course. Then review jand 

critique according to principles of public relations a^d 

interpretation. (c2) 
—In a brainstorming session, identify all the public which can 

be reached by a camp promotional program, the rationale 

for reaching ^ch listed public, and the **message" they 

should receive. (c3) 
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-Review and discuss the ACA CaiYip Director Code of Lihics 
in regards to camp promotion. (c4) 

-Have participants brainstorm for. a list of different media/ 
resources.to help them tell the camp story, (d I ) 
—Invite Several participants to be on a panel to discuss their 

P.R. methods and techniques. {d2) 
—Select various P R. items and approaches from one- or more 
camps. Ask participants to critique the material and P.R. 
approach (d 3) 

Methods of Assessment or Demonstration of Core 
Competency 

1. In smdil groups which include a facilitator, participants ^ 
should present a values of camping mterpretation/promo- 
tion plan for their camps which is directed to both external 
and internal publics and which incorporates principles of 
interp4'etation, promotion, and^profcssional ethics. * 

^ ■ . ■ • or ^ , . ; • . 

2. Have participants critique orally of m writing their present 
* carnp promotion/public felarions program according to, 

listed criteria. ^ ' 

or _ • " . V - 

3. In sfrtall groups assisted by a facilitator, critique prepared 
interpretative/promotion plans. which vary in quality and 
breadth of intended, public. Critique according to good 
principles of public relations and interpretations. Then have • 
each person (in writing) list how he/she would change his/ 
her own promotional plan. ? . 

AyoMablrlhrouKh ACA PuBlicalions (AC A PubncalioiiH C ode)' * 

Actrcditatirtn Announcement, ACA. (PR 03) 

Ball, Armand and Ball, ■BcvOfly \\. HqMi- Camp Manajiement. ACA 1979. 
* (CM 36) 

C^rttficak of Pariicipation: hor Any ACA Training Pariicipani. ACA, 

1978, (PR M)) 
Dccal of Accredited Camp Insigrua. ACA (PR 14) 

Desk wall Plaqiie—personah/ed plaque for ACA Accredited Camps. ACA. 
(PR 33) 

Inleprcting Camp To parents. ACA (PH 16) 

Rodney, lyim S.: and Kord, Phyllis M. Camp AfhrunisfratfOn, Wylie, 
ini.(CMO!) 

Wilkmson, Robert I:. 'Camps, fheir Hunninia and Management. C\ V. 
, Mosby, I98I,(CM07) . 
Repro-prOOfs of Accredited Camp Insignia ACA. (PR 43) 
.Staff Recruitment Poster, ACA, (PR 56) 



Audio-Visual<» from ACA 

Allen Steve.— Radio Spot— *'Chotfsing A Summer Camp." (PR 06) . • 
Bridges, IJoyd. Radio Spot. (5) (PR 46) 

Campbell, Glen. Radio Spot (4), promoting the value of camping. ACA 
(PR07) 

Van Dyke, Dick.'Radio Spot , (3) "Every Kid Needs Camp." (PR 09) ' 
Winters, Johnathan. TV/Moiion Picture Spot. (PR 45) 
This /v Camptnfi, .Sound Movie. 1972. 

Olher Rejiourcejt 

■ \ ■ 

How To Use the Media. National Recreation and Park Asspclation. 

Arlington, VA NRP/L ' . 

'Improve Your Public Relations, National Rjcrcalion and Park- Association. 

^ Arlington, VA. NRPA ' 
• Puhlii:ity Handbook, A Guide hor Publicity Chairmen. Con'Cumer Relations, 
The Sperry and Hutchinson Co., 3003 E. Kemper Rd., Cincinnati, OH. 
1965. ' ' \ " 

Arlfclwin ACA'sCanfiping Maijozlne' " 

"fi/urlcigh Hill Sponsors Unique Fund Drive," Sept./Oci. 1977, vol. 49: 

lid.4p, 13. ' " * ' 

Diikhaus. Steven. ''Camp Promotion." Sept. /Oct. 1976^. vol. 49: no. I . p. 19, 
Jewser, Dwight. ''The Promotional A.spect of -Camp Marketing." May 
, I978.vol.50;no.6. p. 17. 

l.evine. Ftank.:*T>vo Billion Dollar Industry." May 1978. vol. 50: no.4. 
Shopper, Moisy. 'Mnterpreting Camp To Parents," March 1980, vol. 52l 

no. 4. p, 21 , \' • A 

Stol/. Alan. "A^A Public Relations." Sept./Oct. 1976. vol, 49: no. I . p,*t9. 

"Aniclrs in Journal of C'hiisli&n Carnplnj; 

Bloom, Pet vr. ''Count The Ways You Can A^dvertise." IS^af/Jurte. I97H. 

vol., 10: no. 3. p, 13. • . 

Doddridge, Ben, ''Inventory Time (Camper Fxpv'ctations.)." Nov./DCc,., 

1979. vol. II: no; 6. p. 12. 
••Here's Mow To Take Good Photographs." May/June, 1978. vol. 10: no. 

3. p. 14. 

"Newsletters That Pack a Wallop." March/April, 1978. vol. 10: no, 2. p. I, 
Predtechenski, Vic. "0"ality Brochures Ori, A'Slim Budget." July/Aug., 

1978. Vol. iO: no.4. p. 4. ' • 

Prediechcnski, Vic. "Tell Yo.ur Story Right, Right" May/June, 1978. vol. 

10: no. 3. p. 13. 

Saxon, Bob. "Calendar An Effective Tool." Sept, /Oct., 1980. vol. 12; no. 
5 p. 14. 

"Signs Set tbc Mood." Sept. /Oct., 1978. vol. 10: no. 5. p. 21. 
"Writing }-(^r The Journal." May/June, 1978, vol. JQ; no. 3. p. 28. 



Unit 9 Evaluation 



Rationale 

In order to set goals which are realizable; to utilize human 
and non-human resources, materials, methods, and techniques 
which are the most conducive to the attainment of camping s 
goals and objectives; to provide accurate content for promo- 
tional programs; to procure information for making adequate 
decisions regarding all aspects of camp operation; and to con- 
tribute to the knowledge base of organized camping as a pro- 
fession; it is important that camps have a sound evaluation 
program. ' 

Basic Core Competency 

Camp directors .should b^ able to design a continuous and 
comprehensive evaluation program for their camps. 
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Areas to be Covered to Reach Core Competency 



a. The purposeof evaluation. 

b. The principles ind components of an evaluation program. 

c. TooKs and techniques for evaluation and the plan for ad- 
ministration of the evaluation. 

d. The analysis of results. 

e. Utilization and communication of evaluation results. 
Suggested Learning Activities 

— Invite a camp director w,ho has a comprehensive evaluation 
program to describe it and the benefits it provides for his/ 
her camp, (al) 

—Discuss the relationship of evaluation to the total camp 
operation and program. (ai2) 

— Invite an experienced evaluator to describe the basic prin- 
ciples and components of evaluation and- relate the.se to 
organized camping, (bl) 
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— Discuss the legal and ethical elements of evaluation and 
assessment , (b2) ♦ ' . 

— identify and apply the basic principles and steps of an 
evaluation program to an actual camp operation. (b3) _l 

— Ask participants to prepare a packet of their evaluation 
melhods/Torrps for^display or distribution and critique. 

— InvHe a knowledgeable person to present a session on 
available assessment methods and/or tools in varied areas 

' of program outcomes and operational processes. (g2) 
-^Have small groups develop an assessment method for dif* 
fercni aspects of the camp operation and a plan for it to be 
" . carried out/(c3) 

>— Ask participants to list individually the most important 
factors which effect evaluation in t-he cartip setting and 
share and discuss with the total groufi a plan for their 
camp\s evaluation prograni. (dl) 
— Review two or three analyses of the same data from a camp • 

or camp-like evaluation process. (d2) 
'—Present an experiential session on the 7705/ c data analysis 
procedures including descriptive and inferential statistics, (el). 
—Assign groups the task of examining the same ^valuation 
.results and producing a ^'communication plan^' for dif- 
, ferent publics with specific designated outcomes for the 
communication. Using their fellow participants as their 
**publicV. •*tcst" the non disclosed outcomes at the end of 
each presentation. (e2) * 
—Present a short overview on the relationship between evalu- 
ation and change at the beginning Of the session on evalu- 
ation.' (e3) , '^^ • 
--Ask two br three experienced canip directors to share their 
views oa affecting cfcangc in camp and the roje of ^valua-' 
tion. (c4) ' . ' 

Methods of Assessment or Demonstration of Core- 
Competency^ 

1, In small groups, observed by a facilitator, critique ar\d, 
compare three comprehensive camp cvaluJition plans which, 
include assessment tools and techniques, data cbltecting 
methods, analysis outline, etc. . . ' * 

or 

2. Have each participant prepare a comprehensive evaluation 
plan for his/her camp either during the coucse^pn as a 
homework assignment. > v i 

Mrsofirm Avuilablr IhrnuKb ACA PublU'al(Mn% (AC A Pubhcalion« Code) 

AnnoUUod Bibliography ot Tilms, Slides, and iMlnriinps Rclaicd H> Carnpjng. 

A( A, 19^9 (RH()9) ' 
\U\\, Armand and Beverly W . Basic Camp \fanaiiemcnt. ACA , 1 979. (CM 36) 
l)ih!ioMt»«phv-(>f RcscJireh in ( iirnping, l-nvironmcntal tducaiion, and 

Inlcrprctation Services. A(*AJ982. (RB()9) 
(am/) Stumianh With interpretations f or The Atrreditation Of Ornuntzed 



Camp5. ACA Revised September, 1978. ACA (CS 01) ^ 
Wilkinson. Robert K. Camps, Their Planning and Management. C V, 

Mosby, I98I.(Cm67) 
Will, Ted. Toward Excedence In Church Camping. Disciplesiiip." 1974. 
^(CH48) 

Olher Resources 

Buddc, Jamc^, V, M^asurm f'erformance in Human Service Systems: 
Hannina., Organization, and ConlroL New York : AM ACOM, 1979. 

^Doiy, Richard H. The Character Oimension oj Campinf^. Ncw^York: A^^ioci- 
aiion Press, 1960. (oui of prim) 

Johnson, John M. DoinaHe/d Research. Nii-w York: Itcc Press, 1975. 

Rossi, Peier H.; ^rceman, Howard I-.; , and W>igh{,:^jtCmm R. Evaluation: 
A Systematic Approach. Beverly Hills, CA. Sagcr rublicaiions, 1 979. 

van der Smisscn. Beiiy. Assesunfi Outdoor Prof:ram feet nrness.-- Pro- 
ceedings Of Symposium On Evaluation. MVYX Series. Univtrsiiy Pfark, 
PA. College of Heaiih,' Physical tducaiion and Recreation, The Pennsyl- 
vaniaStaleUniversiiy, 1980. 

Weiss, Carol H, Evaluation Hesearch: Methods f'or HvwWmjif Program 

' £j(/m/i^vft-is. Engtev^ood Cliffs. N J. Prenuce-^ 1972. 

Arllcleji In ACA's Camping Mo$joilne 

Bficherl. Russell, Jr. "Altitude Change/* March, 1980. vol. 52: no. 4, p. 39. . 

Born. Ted, J.; Wieters, Nelson E,; and Clark. Edward T., Jr. /'Camper's . 
Environmental Awareness, Related Dirccily To Staff Effort.*' February, ^ 
1980. Vo|.52: no, 3. p. 24. 

Chencry, Mary Faeth. ^'Psychological and Situational Variabiles In The Sum- 
' mcr Camp Setting/' Sept./Oct,. 198(j. vol. 53: no. 1 . p'. 24. . 

Hammerman, William. ••Research Cotumn." Scpt./Oct., 1979. vol. .51: no. 
l/p. 28. ' / 

Hammerman. William. ''Bcncnts Of Resident Outdoor Education Pro- 
grams.** February, 1980. vol. 52; no. 3. p. 22. 

Hammerman, William. ''Research/Evaluation Of Your Camp Program ** 

^March. 1981. vol.53:rt6.4.p,48. " *, 

Jones, John. *\StatUs of Church Camping;' Study Provides Data On Staff 
and Program.*' March, 1980. vol, 52: no. 4, p. 13. 

'*Maine -Study Publishes Second Economic Report.'* Sep(./Oct,. 1979, 
vol. 51 : no. I . p.'^Jl . ' • 

On The'b^ll Column. '^Enrollment Patterns.*' Sept. /Oct., 1979. vol. 51: 

• no. 1 . p. 4. . ^ T 

Pick. Diane. *'Sclf Concept/^epj./Oct., 1979. vqK 51: no. 1. p. 28. 

Woods,, Ann Stone; ancl Stone. James. '^Evaluation-Conscious.!' May. 
■ 198rjvoI.53: np.6. p. 14. 

Arllclen iii Journal of Cbri.sliao Camping 

Doddridge, Ben, ''Inventory Time." Nov. /Dee,, 1979. vol. 1 1: no. 6. p, \2. 
-Kawver. Gary. "Demand Re-F;valuafion." Sep(./Oc(.. 1980. vol. 12: no. 5. 

p. 20. " 
(jicsce. Chuck. "What A Camp Director Does When U All Falls Apart." 

March/April, 1979. vol, 11: no.J. p. 7, . - 
Mayse. rhomas. "The Benefits of Follow-up" Sept./Oct., 1977. vof. 9 no. 

5. p. 18. , , 
Mongrief, Monty,, "Heading Towards QuaiUyl livaluate Your Camp." - 

July/August, 1978. vol. 10:no. 4.'p. 11. 
"Quality Vs Quiinjity.*' Jan.^Feb., 1976. vol. 8: no. 1 . p. 9. ^ 



Unit 10 Health and Safety 

Basic Core Competency 



Rationale 

l ach year itic regulations and Standards for acceptable 
camp health and safety practices become more complex. 
What may be an acceptable procedure one year may be medi- 
cally or legally outdated the next. Camp management requires 
directors ; competent in management of camp health and 
safety support systems, 



Camp directors should be able to analyze and develop a 
comprehensive camp health arid safety system which is con- 
sistent/supportive of the camp philosophy, goals, and objec- 
tives/. - . ^ ■ 
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Areas to be Covered to Reach Core Competency 

At thc complclion of the Health Scfvicc Managerial Work- 
shop, each participant should be able to analyze the Director's 
role in cstabliNhing and supervising (he health services and 
safety procedures in his/her camp. Specific objectives for the 
participant should include; 

a. knowledge of the varying physical and emotional health 
need.s of campers and staff , 

b. Knowledge of, and ability to identify (I) resources for 
Securing appropriate federal, .state, and local laws, and of 
(2) ACA Standards related to health services. 

c. Ability to identify/formulate objectives for an on-going 
comprehensive health program. , 

d. Knowledge of various systems and ability to analyze those 
systems in terms of the comprehensiveness of the health 
program provided. 

c Ability to identify/formulate objectives for a comprehen- 
sive safely program. , 

f. Knowledge of various systems and ability to anjaly/e those 
systems in terms of comprehensiveness of the safety/ 
prevention program. 



Suggested Learning Activities 

—Have participants (a) list the most obvious physical and 
mental needs of the camp community and (b) identify the 
pb^ysical artd mental needs the c^mp. program is and isn*t 
geared to meet /(a I) 

— Discuss the relationship between the physical/emotional 
needs of the camp community and the camp health ser- 
vices, (a2) 

--Brainstorm for a list of federal, stale, and local regulalions , 
of which a director should be aware, (bl) 

•^-Discuss the ACA Standards related to health service. Are 
they too much, too little? Should anything else be required 
of the health service in an accredited camp? (b?) 

—Ask someone to provide a legislative update on laws related 
to food service management . (b3) 

—Invite a camp nurse/doctor to share his/her Camp*s health 

. service objectives and system for providing service, (cl) 

—Design a health program (objective and system) for a camp 
or have each person discuss his/her health .service, (c2) 

— Invite a parent, camper, counselor, director, and adminis- 
trator to present a panel discussion on what is needed in a 
. camp health service plan. (c3) 

—Ask each participant to describe the pros and cons of various 
types of health systems at camp, (d I) 

—Provide the participants the option of participating in a high 
risk activity. Afterwards discuss the implications, guide- 
lines, and prcedures for safety in high risk and other camp 
programs* (el) 

— Have each participant prepare a brief statement -for discus- 
sion on his/her safety program objectives. (e2) 

— Ask three-four participants representative of various types 
of camps to share their safety program objectives/system. 

— Present a short program on what a total risk management 
system might include, (f2) 

— Invite a )»afcty engineer, fire marshall, etc.. to present a 
program on ^'Planning A Comprehensive Safety System 
for Camps.** (f3) 

—Review ACA Standards which relate to safety. (f4) 

Methods of Assessment or Demonstration of Core 
Competency 

Methods of assessment for all managerial topics such as 
Ihi?^ one are covered in the trainer guide used for ACA 
'^"^gerials. 



Re^ourcp^ Available IhrouBh ACA PuhMcttlion% (A( A Puhhcallon^ cotlc) 

Accident Report l'i)rn». American C*;imping Association. MartinsMllc. IN 

(hMOl) • 
Aultl,. Margaret ! ant) (iraccann !*hlKc. (hudt' io Cmfif> Sursirm. ACA, 

I978.(HS(>6) '1 
Ball, Artnantl, B. am) Beverly W. nuutCumff MafW)iVnwnL ACA, 1978. 

(CM 36) ' 
Merger, Jean M, /Voijram 'Ir/fnZ/rs ion CamffS Burgess, 2nd I'd. 1969, 

(PA()9) . - • ' 

Boys Health l*samii\ation horin. AC*A (I M()7) 
Camp Health Record Card. ACA, (I'M 02) 

Camp Health Record l-ornr. ACA. (I'M 0^) - ' ■ , . 
Camp ^tatuianis B'///» httvrpn'iatwns lor ihf Aurvihtadon of OrKunizcd 

Camps. ACA, 1978. (CS 01) ' • ' 

Casey. Mary I., R.N. The Surw ami I he Health f*ro^ram A I Comp. AC*A. 

1978. (HS 10) 

Kallon. Debbie; and Rohb, Ci:iry< The ('ami f V<'^^<' Project RI'ACH. 

ACA.(Hs II) : 

harley, I'h/abcth M.; and Vinion. Dennis A. Camp Hvatth and Safvfv 
• /Vm7»vv Project RI ACH. 1979. AC A(l I 27) " . .. 

l arley, Mi/abet h M.; and Vinion. Dennis A. Am;u'/«x' fhc Campvrs Pro|ect 

Rf ACH. I979A-CA.(1 I 25) 
Ciirls lU-allh I ^animation horm. AC'A (I'M 06) 

Mamesslcv. Mary I ou, R.N. Hamthook for (amp Surws and Ottwr Camp 

liWArn ACAJ978.(liS04) 
Hcalil|i I xamination l orm for C hildren, Youth, Adults. ACA {I'M 08) 
Health Record log. ACA (HS()8) / 
Health Record I og 2, ACA (HS09) / 

Rodney, I ynn S \ and l ord, Phylhs M. Camh Admtniuranorf. Wyfic, 1971 
(C"M0l), • \ ' , 

W'iikins<)n, Robert I*. Camps, fhvtr f*ianmnK and ManaKvnwnr C V. Mosby, 
Co (CM 07) » • ' . ; 

. Audio-VUuaU 

fhi* Svwn Mtmuc i cwon American l otindation lor. the Blnid, Inc NY, 
1978, 7, mm , 16 mm, color. SIO (¥) rental. ■ * 
Demoiisi fates the proper leLhniques tnost commoiviv involved in aumg 
\\sx\ sighted guide » 
Hands f or the (iundnappvtl 2^min., 16 mm ,coU)r International Rchabih 
;tation I lUn RcMevi I ibrary, 20 WeM'40lh St.,. NY. 10018, $2.S<)0 
-rental* ' : 

Denumstrates a numhcr ol devices used by a person A%iih Cerebral 
T»alsv . . 
Slovtnii ami I (Ittma the HwahUd rvnon W i mm., 16mm,, color. Inter 
Rehab I ilm Review 1 ihrary,S2V0() rental/ . \ . 

Basic introdtiction to moving- and liftinjt disabled persons. ANo includes 
. how t()C()pc in a confined space and raising a person who has fallen. 
A / tim Ahout fU'ople. Indiana Dept. ()f Mental Health, 16mm. . 
Describes (vpeSol bpilcpsy and problems of persons vs ith l-pilepsv. 

•Always check local chapters to see what film v I hey ha\e available, / 



Camp ffetdthandSafa^' Boy Scouts ol Amer<ca, 
Chddren and Youth Camp Sajvtv Ai t Senate Report. Nov 20, 1975 
Chaluu M. B "Pre Planning Camp I'mergencv Procedures/' Soi ud AKenvv 
Uunufirnwnt 

Downey, John A., M.D ; and NicK, I . I ow, M.D Iht' Chdd P's 
ahhnf( lllnt*\\ rnnapU's of Rt'hahthtathm: PU\\iMv\\ni, W. B Saunders 
Co., 1974 . . 0 

f iammah/t* and Comhustddt' t upt^ds, Nnttona) l-irc Protection Association, 
1974; 

Kuiawa, Charles, Pdftor. Ntthonat YMCA Campm Standards. New York 
YMCA., 1979, 

i n ensvs I or Juvmih Camps. New Hampshire Water Supply and Pollution 

C*ontrol Ct)mmission 
Sattonat Standards hor Sand Camps Boy Scouts of America. N. Y. 
North Carohna Dcpt of Insurance. An Illustrated Handbook of the Handi* 

capped Section of the NX'. .Slate Building Code. 497,^. 
Safetv Wise, Curl Scouts of U.S. A . N Y 
Site Selection ami ncKTtopment. United PrcssChurch 1965, 
Small f leet Omde: A Handbook of Avciflcnt Control. National Safely 

Council, 197). 

Standard hrst Aid and Perumal Sa/eiv. American Natiomil Hed CroKs. 
Doublcday andCo., N.Y. 1979, 
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Ktatuhrth Joint X imumituf^'^^m Standards. National 

S*init.i(Km Kouiidahon, l%V.>|ku^klc< Numbers h2I , M I.V , . 

)iiuifi ( tunji S(//('/t und fhudtfi /'^^i^i'stcil S/<//(' Sfo/iHc u/id HvKulahim\ 

ArliclH in ACAW C amping Magazinr 

UVinksi Mary Mien •'Do^umeniahon/* June; 1981 vol. .51: fio,7..p. 12. 
Bcnncif, Bcfly. ""^afcty l irsi wuh Riclcr J'ducation '* February, 1981. vol. 

51; no 1. p. 14 • . 

C hofin, M. B amp Pmcrgencics/' May, 1976. vol. 48: no. 7. p.' 9. 
Chappciow, Tracy, "Camp Secuniy..** Sepi. /Oct, ,1977. vol. 59' no, I. p. 

^'Dangerous Radiaiion l-rom Mercury Vapor Lighis.*' May, 1 978/ vol. 50: 
no. 6. p 7. ^ 

*'Hcad I jcc I nfcMa.i ion Hotline Availahic/* June, I98I , vOl. 53: no. 7, p. 10. 
Hickman, Mcrcdiiti "Insist on Immuni/aiion.'* Mi^y, 1980/ vol. 52. nO; 6. 

V \2 ^ 
•'How To Avoid ihc Itch/' Sept.^Oci., 1977. voL 50: no. I. p. 2.1, 
I isella, Frank Hourk, Vernon. "Youth Camp Proposed Guidelines Ana- 

Iv/ed "^cpt Oct . 1975. vol.48: no, I. p. 13. 
I iselta, frank, and Johnson, Wilma. May, 1980. vol. 52: no. 6. p. 32, 
I ishner, C hrtv, "C amp Nurse/' May, 1980. vol. 52: no. 6. p. 10; 
Meam, Mi/abcth "Guidelines fpr Camp Health Care." May,, 1980. vol. 52: 

no. 6 p 29 

Miller, Ray "The Unprepared: F*rime' Targets of Hypothermia." April,. 

1980 vol 52 no 5 p 22 
Otto. Jeanne. "Camp Illnesses. ' May, 1980. vol. 52; no. 6. p. 31. \' 
Roiman^ Charles. "Notifying Campers of Death." May, 1980. vol. 52: no. . 

6 p. 35. 

.Schmidf> Brncst, "Think Safety in Camp Canoeing/' April, 1980. vol. 52: 
no 5. p 7. - • 



"Steps to F-olIow in Ca^c oT fatal Accident or Illness.*^ June, 1981. v0l. 53: 

no. 7. p. 1 1. ' 
Went worth, .Samuel "UneJ<peclcd Camper's Death Places Burden on Direc- 

Yor/* June, 1981. vol. 51: no. 7. p. 10. 

Articles In Journal of Christian CampinK 

^Caster, Dick, "How to Choose Camp Insurance." Nov. /Dec, 1980. vol. 12: 
no. 6. p. 28. ' 

C*iislor. Richtird. '-Bouncing into Trouhlc Your rrarnpolinc/* Nov./Dec«, 

1979. vol. 11: no. 6. p. 28. 
"Cold Water Best fo'r Burns." Jan./l-cb., 197H.vol. 10: no. I. p. I, 
ecjwan, Rebecca. "Risk/ Do We Need It?" Noy./Dcc., 1980. vol. 12: no. 6. 

p. 6. ■■. 
Dillard. Larry. "Camper l,D., Aids f ollow Up." May/June. 1981. vol, I3j 

no. 3. p. 6. ' * ' 

"Executive Director Testifies on Camp Bill/* May/June, 1978. vol. 10;. 

no. 3. p. 25. 

"Mrst Aid for Wilderness Medicine." July/Aug., 1977. vol. 9l no, 4. p. I6» 
Hooker. June. "Fatigue: Enemy Of Go6d Health^ May/June, 1981 , vol. 13: 
no.3. p. 18. 

Jarssesn, Karen. "Immunizations: Key to Good Health.: May/June, 1981. 
vol. 13: no. 3. p. 20 

Nelson. Nancy. "Secret Inv^iders in Your Kitchen." July/Aug., 1978. vol. 

10: no. 4. p. 17. ' . 

"New HEW Manual." Jan. /Feb.. 1978. vol. 10; no. I, p. I. 
Shahor, Stephanie. "Thirst is a Warning Sign." May/June. 1981 vol 13: 

no. 1 . p. 21 . 

Short, Alison. "Volcanoes Call For Plan Z/' Sept. /Oct., 1980. vol. 12: 
no. 5. p. 18. 

Shown, Clarence. "Safety in a Riding Program at Your Camp." May/June, 
1976, vol. 8; no, 3. p. 16. 



Unit 11 Food Service 



Rationale 

. ■ , V . •■■ . 

Food .scfvicc management can help make or break even the 
most enjoyable camp operation. With increased food costs, 
trends in eating habius, and need for diets to complement the 
daily camp routine, it is essential that camp directors be com- 
petent in management of the camp's food service system. 

Basic Core Competency 

Camp directors should be able to analyze Jjkl develop a 
camp's food .service .system which is consistent ancTsupportivc 
of the camp philosophy, goals, and objectives. 

Areas to be Covered |o Reach Core Competency 

a. Knowledge of basic nutritional needs and food values. 

b. Knowledge of and ability to identify (I) resources for secur- 
ing appropriate federal, state, and local laws, and of (2) 
ACA Standards related to food service. 

Ability to identify various groups' food service methods and 
techniques, including purchasing, selection, and control, 
d. Knowledge of various types of food service equipment and 
facilities, and ability to analyze the applicability of these to 
his/her camp. 

c. Ability to analyze the relationship of food/food service to 
the total camp program and operation. 

Suggested Learning Activities 

—Invite ^^rcgistcrcd dietician in to discuss nutritional needs 
and food values in terms of various camp menus, (a 1 ) 

—Ask participants to prepare a week's menu plan for his/her 
camper audience. Add to this a purchasing plan (where and 
how the food will be purchased/stored). (a2) 

-»Ask a state representative for governmental commodities/ 



milk reimbursernent, etc., to share the law and procedures 
for getting into these reimbursement programs, (bl) 
— Reivew all ACA Standards related to foo(J service. 

Discuss what Standards are missing or inadequate. (b2) 
— Tour a campor othef institution's food service, (cl) 
—Observe and discuss the food service methods/techniques 
at the institute and discuss its effect on the institute pro- 
gram. (c2) 

—Ask participants to describe their plan and procedures to 
maintain or improve the overall quality of the food service 
at camp. (c3) 

—Tour a camp kitchen and invite the director to drscuss his 

food service operation, (dl) 
— Invite a restaurant equipment dealer in for an update on 

equipment innovations and maintenance. (d2) 
—Have participants share their food service system and 

discuss its relation to their program, (el) 
— jnviic dirc,ctors from various types of camps to present a 

*short program on their food service system and its effect on 

the jtotal camp experience. (e2) 

Metliods of Assessment or Demonstration of Core 
Competency ' 



Methods of a^sscssmen 
this one are covered in thctraini 
gerials. 

Rtufiurm Ayallaiilc in KV\*% Publi 



II managerial topics such as 
\ gmdg used for ACA Mana- 

silliinK(ACA Publlciililonticode) 



Angicr» Bradford. Wdderness Cookery, Stackpolc, 1963. (TO 08) 

Ball, Armand B. and Beverly H. Baiic Camp Mananei^eni, ACA, 1979. 

(CM 36) \} 
Camp Standards with Interpretations for the Accreditako^^ Organized 

Camp\. ACA, Revised September, 1 978. (CS 01 ) ;• 
Bunncllc, Masse; and Sarvis, Shirley, Coakmfi for Camp and Trait, Sierra 

Club, 1972. (CO 10) ; . 
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Bunncllc, Hawc. FotMi For i(t4ifi%acker%. H\crrQ C lub. 1971 (BK 05) 
Wovy to Cook for Church Camps anil Retreats Augsburg. 1 976. (CO 1 2) 
Holm, Don. The Oid Fashtnoned Dutch Oven Cook hook. CaJtion.. 1970. 
(CO05) 

Knoll. Anne Powell. Food Service Manaf!ement. McCJraw-Hill Publishers, 

|97^'(CM17) • ' 

Mahoncy, Russ. Tradstde Cooking. Siackpole, 1976, (CO 14) 
Moycr. Anne. Better food For PuMic Placet Rod.ilc Press, 1977. (CO 15) 
Rodney, tynn, S; and Ford. Phyllis M. Camp Adtmmsiratton. Wylie, I9''l 
(CM OF) 

Thomas, Dian. HoUf^hing It Easy. Warner, 1976. (CO 12) 
Thomas. Dian. Roughing It Easy 2. Warner, 1978. (C0'I3) 
Van Lear, Denize. The Best About Backpacking, Sierra Club, 1 974. (BK 04) 
Sunman, Vic. The Vegetarian Alternative, Rodale Press, 1978. (CO 17) 
Wilkinson, Robert F. Camps, Their Planninx and Manugcmcnf. C. V. Mosby, 
1981 (CM 07) 

Other Resources 

American Home Economics* Association. Handbook of Food Preparation. 

Wash. D.C», Revised, 1975. 
Bolhuiv John I Wolff, Roger Ki. and the Edjiors of NIFI. The Financial 

Ingredtent tn Food Service., 1976. 120 South Riverside Pla/a, Chicago, 

II 60606. 

Children's Foundation Food Rights Handbook, Revised; 12/1974. 1028 

Connecticut Ave., N W. Washington, D.C. 20036. 
Fay, Clifford T., Jr.; Rhoad%. Richard C; and Rose;iblatt, R6berl L. \ 

Managerial Accounting for the Hospitality Service Industries, Wm, C. 

Brown. Co., Dubuque. I A. Second Edition. 1976. 
Flanagan, Fhelma. School food Purchasing CfUidv Research Bulletin ^7. 

American School Food .Service Assoc' , 4101 F. Iliff, Denver, Colorado 

80222 

Fowler. S. F,: and West, B. B. Food f^r Fifty, John WUpwind Sons, Inc., 

New York, N.Y 10016. Fifth Edition* 1971. 
Iowa State University. Department of Institution Mah/gement. Standardized 

Quantity Recipe File For Quality anfi Cayt Cohtrolj Iowa State UniversHy 

Press Ames, lA. 50010. 1971. . / 
Kotscbevar, tendal K<; and Terrell. MaPgaret E. tood Service Planning: 

Layout and Equipment, John Wiley A Sons,, N,V.\ccorj^l Edition. 
Kotschevar, Lendal H. Management by Mrnw. Nat iimn Institute For the 

Foodservice Industry, I20S. Riverside Pla/a, Chicago, IL 60606. 1975, 
Kotschevar, Lendal H. Quantity Food Production, National Restaurant 
' -Assoc,, Ed. Mat. Ctr. Suite 2600. I IBM Plaza, Chicago. II. ^11. 

Third Edition, 1975. - 
Lundberg, Donald F ; and Armstrong. James P. The Management of People 
m Hotels Restaurants, and Clubs. Wm. C. Brown Co., Dubuque. lA. 
Third Edition, 1974. .i 



National Institute for the Food Service Industry. Applied Foodservice Sanh 
■ tatton, NaUonal Institute For The Foodservice Industry, 120 N. Riverside * 
Pla/a. Chicago, 11.60606. 1974. 

Smnh* Fvclyn F.; and Crusisu, Vera C*. A Hundlmuk on Quantity Food 
Manuiicmcni Burgess Pubhshmg C'o. 426 South Si^ih Si., Minricapohs, 
MN ^^41 5. Second Fd., 1970. * 

TreadwelL I i»wn I). QuuntUv Kcctpcs. Cornell linivcrsiiy, Mailinj^'Rm. 
HuildingScvcn. Res-earch Hark J(hica, NY 1.4HM). 1973. 

Articles in Camping Magazine 

Boyles, 1 loyd/*H()w to Conduct a BicenicpAial FceiT.** April, 1976; vol. 48: 

no. 5i p. 13. /"'^ 
Boling, William C. **Summer Food^^gram— How Your Camp Can Join,*' 

May, 1977;vol..49; .no. 6. p, 9/^ 
Cramer, Craig., ** Whole Foody^A I'rcsh Af)proach (0 C*amp Meals." March. 

1980. vol.52', no. 4. p.' 36, / 
,Kimanyklka. Shiriteik: and jCohne, Donna. '^Getting Nutfiiion Into Kids at 
' Camp," January, 1981. vil, .M: no 2. p. 29. 

Thomas, Dian. "Eating On Jhe Trail.'* January, 1981. voL53: no. 2. p. 15, 
/idell. Joel, "l-ood .Service Mh^jagcmcntr" March, 1978. \oL M); no, 4. p. 14. 

' Articles In Journal of Chrhtlan Camping 

Food Service Ideas. March/AprL, 1976, vol, 8; no. 2.' p. 17, 

Food Service Ideas, May/June, 1^76. vol. 8: no, 3, p. 19. 

I-ood .Service Ideas. Nov, /Dec, 1976. vol, 8: no. 6. p. 19. 

Ciates, "More Th^n Mere Elating." May/June. 1979, vol. ll:no. 3, p. 15, 

Kerstetier, Bob. '^Cashing in on, U.S. Surplus Foods." March/Apr,, 1980. 

vol, 12: no. 4. p». 16.. 
Kerstetjer, Nancy, "Oetting Started in Kitchen Planning," July/Aug,, 1980. 

vol.' 12: no. 4, p. 16. ^ 
Nelson; Nancy, "HowJo Train Your Kitchen Staff.: March/Apr.. 1980. voL 
. 12; no. 2. p. 30. • 

Nelson, Nancy. "Staff Food Service Properly," Jan./hcb,, 1980. vol. 12; 

no. I, p. 17. , . ' 

Nelson, Nancy. "Baking: New Food for Old Service," March/Apr., 198|, ^ 

vol. 13: no* 2. p, 34. 
Nelson, Nancy. "Secret Invaders in Your Kitchen" lulyAug,, 1978. voL lO. 

no. 4 . p, 17' 

Nelson, Nanty, "Stop Tho*e Leftovers," Jan. /Feb. .1979. vol. 11. no, I* 
p. 16. 

Rikett Sdvta. "Recipes for (lovcrnmcnt Surplus Food." Nov. 'Dec, 1978. 

vol 10: no. 6. p. 29. 
".Sources and Resources," JulyMug,, 1980. vol. 12^ no, 4. p, 16. 
Winslo>v, Robert, "A Doctor l^oks di Nu'rition." May/June, 1979. vol. II; 

no/3.p. 19. ^ ' 
Yourkows'ki, Jeari. "What Do Your Campers Fat," May/June, 1978. vol, 

I0: no, ,3.p, 20. 



Unit 12 Business and Finance 
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Rationale 

Camp i5 big basincss. It i.s estimated there ate approximately 
9,000-10.000 camps in the United States. The catnps generate 
over two biHion dollars annually in economic activity. Efficient 
cqmp operation requires directors competent in management 
of business and financial affairs of the camp. 

Basic Core Cbmpelency 

Camp directors should be able to analyze and develop busi- 
ness and financial systems consisteni/sijpporiive of the camp 
philosophy, goals, and objectives. 

Areas to be Covered 16 Reach Core Competency Suggested Learniffg Activities 



Knowledge of and ability to identify (I) resources for secur- 
ing Appropriate federal, state and local laws and of (2) ACA 
Standards relating to camp business management . 
Knowledge of business management system.s. including 
; fiscal operations. 

Knowledge of office management, record keeping and re- 
porting procedures. / 

anvial 



d. /^bility lo identify various types of cyWnership and 
arrangements. 

Knowledge of varii)us types of insurance coverage available^ 
to ciamps and ability to identify professional re.sources. 
Ability to establish a system, for the camp's business 
operation. . 



c. 



f. 



At the completion of the Business Management Managerial 
workshop, each participant should be able to analyze the 
director's role in establishing and supervising the business 
operation in his/her camp! Specific objectives include: 



^Have participants prepare a list of all federal, state, and 
local officials which have an impact on their camping 
program, (a I) 

—Review ACA Standards related to busine.ss management. 
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Should any other Standards be rcquircdL on business* 

management? (a2) 
— Invite a panel of eamp directors and/or camp business 

^taff (bookkeeper, secretary, etc.) to 4iscuss their business 

systems and office management practices, (bl) 
--Ask participants to prepare a flow chart of their busines.^ 

management systems (purchasing/ budgeting, personnel 

records, etc;), (b2) 
—Hold a demonstration of the new mini computers and a 

discussion of how4hey are being ustd in some camps, (cl) 
—Have participants complete a prc-test on business practices 

for camp. Use the test as the basis for a discussion. (c2) 
—Invite a laWyer or panei of private or agency camp directors 

to discuss patterns of ownership and camp firtancihg. (e.g. 
' profit versus non-profit, etc.) (dl) 

--Inviif a knowledgeable insurance broker to discuss various 
ivpcs of insurance coverage including self-insurancc. (el) 

—Ask participants ip share their types of InsurOince coverage 
and its pros and cons. (e2) 

—Discuss the problem of liability and the need for a 
comprehensive financial risk management plan. (e3) 

—Give participants a case study in Which they are to design 
a camp's business operation system, (f I) 

—Ask participants to come prepared to discuss the relation- 
ship of the business management system to the total camp 
operation/program. (f2) ' > ^ 

Methods of Assessment or Demonstration of Core 
Contpetency 

Methods of assessment for all riianagcrial topics such as 

this one are covered in the trainer guide used for. ACA 

ManagerialS' ' ' 

''S*| . . ■ ■ - ■ ' ■ 

RMourc^ A^aHahlf thrnugh AC'A\« Publirtttlnnn (ACA pubM»ilun« cndr) 

American C amping Association Tip%: 
Tip 0\: '/SrnaW Businw Adminisiraiion Stands by Ready to Help *' 
(CM 20) 

Upn *'U.S {\)as\ Ciuard Rcgulation^/Opcrafor I.icenMng.'j (C M 21) 
Up/f^ '^NKHlel (or an Affirmative Action Policy/* (CM 22) 
V^!>p *4 "( heck I IM of ItenH to be Included in a Camp l.eaw Agreement /* 
(( M2^) 

I >p|1 '*MC A/l UTATan on MeoK and Room.*' (CM 24) 

tip 01 '(itiidelines For Application Of l*eUcral Minimum. Wage/' 
' « M 27) ^ 

ftp #H" "Iqual Opportunity Regutationv ^* ((*M 10) 
llalj, Armiind B and Hcverly H flaw*' ( amp Munafiemcni. ACA. 1979. 

f(M16) 

(amp Startiianh with Interpretatams for (he Acvmitfattoh Of Organized 

(V/m^v AC A RevhedJ978 (CSOl) 
Hcrron, I>ougius » , 1977. MarkrnnH Manafit'fmni tor Soctai Srrvivi' Afi^n 

u<*V A^MK of ProfeSMOnai YMCA Duectorv (MT02) 
kobb, Oary Tht C^mp Secrttarv Project RI ACH 1979. I.cj^ington, KY 

(( M 19) 

Rodney. I ynn S,, and l ord, Phyllis M ( amp AihmhtUraiiOn John* Wiley 

and Son . )97| , New York (CM 01) 
WilkinM>n, Robert I (*amps fhrtr Pihnnmfi ami Manajicmenl C V 

MosbyC 0,1981 St loui>.(CM07) 

Oihrr Re«nurm 

"AKV1A" AsvKianon of Records Managers and AdmimMrator\, Inc , 

421)0 Somerset l)r . Suite 21 V Prairie Village, KS 66208 
Braumback, CM,! rtwyer, K , and Kelly. P C How fo Or^amtv and 
(fpvnih' \ Sffui/I HuMnt'u, l iflh I duiori, Prcmitc Hnll rnglcv*<uu! ( liHs 
^ NJ 1971 

C ufnp Hi4Mn^s\ ami < ommmarv (>pi*ratum% Boy Scouts of Arrierica 

( tfmp frufhMft f*(tu Mananen (imdv Boy Scmiis of America, 

Ctoodman, Som R Fmanctal ManaMfr'% Manual and duidr, Englewood 

C liffy. N J Prentice Hall. 1973. 
CJfOM, Malvern, "J , Jr financial and AccounnnH Guide for Nonprofit 

()rfiamzation% .Second Edition. N.Y. John Wiley & Sons. 1974. 
''IHM " informalion and Records, Management, Inc. 250 FuMon. Ave., 



Hempstead. New York, ^Y. 1 15M) 
Modern Offive Procedures The Maga/inc of. Management, Information 
Processing and Work l-nvironmeni. 612 Superior Ave., W. Ciiveland, 
OH. 441 II 

Nicker son, Clarence H. Avivunan^ Handbook I' or Son-Mrountanis, 
BoMon, Cahners, J975, 



Uriited Way of A^tienca. .Systems, Pl;|tminp^llocaiions Div. Acconnttnfi 

and hmancial HeporfinM' Alexandria, V 
. Ciuide issued in 1980 



inppllocaiions I 
a, irnited Way 



f America. New 



Arllclc^ In ACA's Camping Magaxlhr 



( aden» C urtis. "Risk Management Insurance." M<iv» J978. vol. 50! no, 6. 

, P. LV 

"Car I easing Plan. "Sept. /OcJ., 1976. vOl. 49: no. L p. 27. • .\ ■ 

";Cost of Camping Survey. " March. I 98 L vol. 53: no, 4, p. 19. 
'Ellis, Jan. "Camping Outlook Oood, ,Says I.U. Economists." March 1980. 

vol.52:no.4.p..l9. , * 

Eustic. Warren. "Legal Access He I pn Lessen Director's Worries." January, 

1977. Vol.49; no. 2. p. 10. 
Levine, Frank, "Reduce C^amp Property Taxes." March/1979* vol. 51: no. 

4. p. 10. . 
Poulter. Cilenn, "Starting a Camp." March. 1978. vol. 50: ncJ>4v|). 21 . 
Report Studies Economic Impact of Maine's Orgahizcd Camping. February. 

1971^, VOL 49: no. 3. p, 7, 
Rolfe, Stephanie. "Computers Iri Camp Management." March. 1979. voj.,51: 

no. 4. p. 12, 

Stolz. Alan. "Cost of Camping." M«rch,;l976. vol, 48: no, 4. p. 17, 
Washburn. Fratik, "Sound Budgeting; Key to Successful Camp Operation." 
March. 1980, vol. 52; Jio. 4. p, 9. 

A rtleles In Journal of CfirUllan Camping 

Angclo. "Camp^i and Interns Hetpjng Each Other." Nov,/Dcc.. 1978. vol. 
10; no. 6. p. 19, 

"Discards andCompuiers." May/June, 1980. voL 12: no. 3. p. 20. 

"Do I Need a Permit to Eat My Lunch." Jan./FcH., 1978. vol. 10: no, L p.4. 

Doddridge, Ben, "AdapUon of Business Tools by Christian Camps." May/ 

June, 1977 voL 9 no 1. P-IL 
Doddridge. Ben "C hanging Society Needs Nj^w Hori/ofW." Sept. /Oct,. 

1980 vol 12 no. p. 9. 
Drucker. Peter. "How to Develop a Orowth Strategy." Jan. /Feb., 1980, 

vol 2: no. 2. p 15 ' 
"< pnim ting ( onlrncrcia) Suppliers." March 'Apr , 1979. . v^>L 11; no. 2. p. 



I rembling, Robe^ "How Noi io Look a Ciift Horse in the Mom/?." JJfcpt./ 

Oct . 1977 vol, 9; no ^ p, 1-^, * 
(iUitk, "When Arc Deposits Not Deposits " Sept. /Oct.. t980. voL 12: no. 5. 

p 11 ^ 
Haslam, t arry "Balancing a 'No (ims* Budget." Nov./DeC, 1978. vol. jO: 

no 6 p 10 ' ' 

"How to Purchase for Your Camp." Jan./l-eb., 1978. vol. 10: no, I. p. 38, 
"Is .Social Security BeM for Your Camp Employees." Jan. /Feb., 1978. vol. 
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Unit 13 Site and Facilities 



Rationale . 

Thcsiic(^) aqd facilities of a camp arc the physical base for 
Ihe carrying-but of a H;)articuiar camp philosophy and goals. 
The capitol outlay for the physical base represents the largest 
single share- of a camp's assests' and its most significant 
financial liability. Successful short and long range operation 
of a camp requires directors competent in managernent and 
development of site(s) and facilities. « 

Basic Core Competency 

Camp 'direciors should be able to analyze and develop a 
comprehensive plan for siic(s) and facilities management con- 
sistent/supportive of the camp philosophy, goals, and* 
objectives. i 

Areas to be Covered to Reach Core Competency 

At the completion of the Site and Facility Managerial Work- 
shop, each participant should be able to analyze the director's 
' role in developing and supervising the campsite and facilities. 
Specific objectives include: 



ning and long- 



c. 




a. Knowledge of the pri^iciples of site 
r^ge development. 

b. Knowledge. of the interdependence of all living and non- 
living resources, identifying man's responsibility for them. 
Knowledge of t^e principles of preventive maintenance of 
site, facility,.ana equipment. y^-^ 
Knowledge of an ability to identify (1) resourcrf for secur- 

appropriate federal, state, and local laws ar^U2) ACA 
Stahdards related to management of the camp's siie(s) and 
facilities. , 
e. Ability to identify resources for maintenance, professional 
site development, and facility improvement, 

Suggested Learning Activities 

—Invite a developer to present a short program on principles 
of site planning, (al) 

— *Ask participants to bring a copy of their long-range plan to 
tjic institute for display. (a2) 

—Have the group brainstorm for a list of criteria for evalu- 
ating a long-range plan. (a3) 

— Invit<i ^'landscape architect/outdoor educator to present a 
brief program^ (bl) 

— J nviie several pariicipanis to be on a panel to discuss differ- 
ent areas of preventive maintenance, (c I ) 

—Take a hike around the institute site, ask participants to 
make a list of preventive maintenance they would priactice 
forihat Mte. (c2) > , 

—Review any laws (federal,. state, local) and ACA Standards 
appropriate to site planning/long range development . (d j) , 

— Have the group brainstorm for a list of development 
resources for maintenance, and professional site and facility 
improvement, (el) / 



Methods l^f Assessment or Demonstration^f Core 
Competency 

Methods of assessment for all managerial topics such as 
this on? arc covered in the trainer guide used for ACA 
Managcrials. 
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Appendix A 



Nann: , 



Typcof Camp . 



Amount of ducat ion , 




, N urn her of Vc.irs jis (amp Diroum 



Please I ist 



_ What other s.am' 
Arcv(»uvrrtifi.cthiuam|>ingtn .in> other oi^-.uii/.ilHMis ' 



C AMP OimX^OH TRAININC/.srRVKY--Sm AShKSSMKNT 



Below K a liMmg of 13 Competencies identified as part of the role pf a camp thK tratnmgi.H) Amouhj of tranji/iKMtH needed ( o;iiplete a(l ol f art ^»^Jy^ 

director l-Of each com pet cno. please indicate how you would rate yourself to training, and of Pari II ♦ilter this iraimng Use the scale of I Um iV 

m.reliition to. A) Your pf^sirnt ability at performing the coriipctency; H) The 10 high, eirUing the iHimhcf best deHnbinK sour rcNponsc in ctnjy vategotv 
amount of training vou neeifm ih'is urea; and Part 11: A) The effeetivcncsN of 



-H»-— : ■ : 


* PARTI 


PART 1 


PAR Ml 


PART II 


C OMPKTK^iCY 


A 

f Your Pmeni AhlHl) 
l.ovk High 


, Amounl of 
Training Needed 
Low High 


(',' 

Kffrelivenrw of 
lfii« Training 
Low High 


II 

Amount of 
Training Hiill Ncrdnt 
Low tlign 


\ Identify the i^haractcrtMics and needs of 
population your camp serves 


1 Z 3 4 ^ 6 7 8 9 1 ) 


I 2 1 4 ^ 6 7 H 9 10 


1 2 1 4 Wi 7 H 9 Mli 


1 2 \ 4.5 ft 7 H 9 Ml 


2 Ability to deal (he needs of special * 
popuUiions in a camp situation 


4 ? 6 7 8 9 10 


1 2 ^ 4 < 6 ,7 8 9' ;t) 


1 2 1 4 7 8 9 10 


1 3 ^ 4 5 ft 7 8 9 in 


J Asstrss your strength and weakness a* a director In 
relation to your own philosophy and the philo- 
sophy of other pefsons in the camping proft^s- • 

>ion. H'liiiiiu nil y «nu 


1 23 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


1 2 1 4 5 ft 7 8 9 H) 

V 


1 2 1 4 ^ ft 7 8 9 10 


1 2 ^ 4 5 ft H 9 


A..AKiitf* ind (lf*rf*nH vf)iir nHilrY\<inhv nntl ohuviivrK 


I 2 .\ 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


I 2 1 4 V ft 7 8 9 10 


1 2 ) 4 ^ 6 7 8 '9 10 


1 2 1 4 ,5 ft 7 8 9 10 


5 Design u camp program appropriate for: persons 
10 fie servcUj inec«iTn(» > pn"<^*»p''V« g»»wi^, «iiu 
oH|ectiset< and thexnvtfOnrnent to be utilized 


1 2 5 4 5 6 7 8 9 M) 


1 2 1 4 y ft 7 8 9 10 


1 ; ^ 4 ^ ft 7 8 9 10 


j 2 1 4 5 ft 7 8 9 10 


6 DeMgn the orgarti/aOonal struetur cs consistent 
With the camp's philosophy^ ohjec'lt^cs, and 
pr<'tlf^*^^^ 


1 2 1 4 V6 7 8 9 10 


1 2 1 4 <1 ft I' K 9 10 


1 2 1 4 ^ ft ^ H 9 10 


I t \ 4 W> 7 8 9 10 

'\ : 


7 Recruit, Irain, and sMpcrvise staff to implement 
the camp program * 


I ,2 .1 ^ ^ 6 7 8 9 10 


1 2 1 4 ^ ft 7 H 9 10 


\ 2 1 4 ^ ft 7 H 9 10 


1 2 1 4 5 ft 7 H 9 10 


B Develop a plan for interpreting the values of a 
camp to prospetrtive campers and parents of pros 
pettive campers, utth/ing selceted resources 
mcihods 


1 2 1 4 5 6 7 H 9 10 


1 2 1 4 ^ ^ H 9 M) 

) 

1 


1 2 1 4 < ft ^ H 9 \\\ 


1 -2 1 4 5 ft 7 H 9 10 


9^ Prepare a complete cvahjaiion plan for ihe camp 
program mcluding 

1 Methods to he em ploved * • 

2 Actual Written tools to be used 
1 Ttrnejable for evaluation 

4 Who will participate in (he evaluation task 

5 Mow resul]j wtll be utih/ed 


1 2 V4 5 6 l-jA 1 ) 


\ 


1 2 \ 4 5 ft 7 H 9 10 

Y 


]0 f-siabhshing^nd supervising health an'dAafetv |ti 
camp ' ' 


\ I ] A ^ ^ 1 n 9 U) 


1 2 1 4 W»'1 H 9 M) 


1 2 ^ 4 ^ ft 7 H 9 1(^ 

: , - » 


1 2 ^ 4 5 ft 7 8 9 10 


Vl I siabhshing and supcrvisin0 fmnJ service in camp 


i 2 1 4 S 6 7 H 9 10 


j 2 1 4 W> 7 K 9 10 


1 2 1 4 W» 7 H 9 10 


1 2 \ 4 S ft 8 9 l(J 


2 Development and supers iMOn of camp site and 
f act 1 Mies 


\ 2 } 4 ^ 1 9 \0 


1 2 1 4 s ft 7 H 9 10 


j 2 1 4 ^ ft ^iTV 1^ 


1 2 \ 4 5 ft 7 « 9 10 


11 hstabtishingand supervising the camp business 
Operation and finances 


I 2 ^ 4 ^ fi 7 8 9 10 

V 


1 2 1 4 ^ ft 7 H 9 10 


J 2 ^ 4 S ft 7 M 9 10^ 


1 2 1 4^ ft ^ H 9 10 



PART I ADDITIONAL 0» fr>>TIONH: 

I tX>vou currently serve the handicapped at yotir camp^ , 
(|ultsiions ^a and !b 

2a Hov^ many handicapped campers do you serve*^ ^ 



If VI S to *l , please answer question^ 2ii ati<l 2b If Nf) to #1 , please answer 



2b Is this through mainstreatiniigor a special catnp"^ , 



la Arc^mi interested in providing opportunities for^hc hatidi^apped at your camp"* 
f v, or why 



W^y, or why 
lb If yes, what 



ou need to begin-providmg such (Opportunities'^ 
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Pan II (Please answer these questions at the end of the training program.) 



1. What was ihe major strength of ihisparticular camp director training program? 



2: Wha!^ methods do you feel are the most effective for camp direct^^ training? Check those that apply and rank your top ^ 
three choicest 1 V 2 -3. \ 



( ) Training Manuals 
( ) Readings 

O Role Play (Sirnulalion) 
( ) Lecture ' 
( ) Guest Speaker 
( ) Panel Discussions 



( ) Group Discussions 
( ) Slides/Films ' v 
( ) Case Studies ' ^ ' ^ :' 
( ) Competency Based Instruction 
( ) Home Study 
,() Other (Specify) 



3. How long should camp director training last? 



( ) 1/2 Day 
(') 1 Day 
( ) 2-3 Days 



( ) 4-5 Days 

( ) 1 We^ek 

( ) Other (Specify 



4, Additional Comments: 



/ - 



FOR ACA INSTITUTES: Howcoxild this training be improved? 
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Camp Directdr£ducation Self Assessment 



/^his guide has been developed to facilitate objective self- 
assessment in4hie 13 competency areas^ covered in the ACA 
Camp Director Education GJLirriculum/ Each major compe- 
tency is followe:d by five specified elements which further 
define that competency. ^. 

, DIRECTIONS: Using the prescribed criteria and rating 
scale below, rate yourseXPvfor each af the fivie specified 
dements in all 1 3 competency areas. 



Itating 

5 



PrescribedCriteri^ 



I have been called upon at least twice by professional 
peers to lead/instruct/consult in this area and their 
requests are justified due to my extensive training, 
Experience, ^nd qualifications in this area which 
e«able me to apply my expertise to any camp or 
constituency. 

4 By virtue of extensive training, experience, and 
qualifications, I could b^ called upon to lead/ 
instruct/consult in this area applying iriy expertise 
, to any camp or constituency. ' . /. " 

3 I lead/instruct my current staff and/or perform 
funptions in my current operation in this area with- 
out any additiona^j assistance. , . 

2 I lead/instruct my current staff and/or perform the 
operational functions in this area but require the aid 
of additional re^sburce personnel. , 

.1 I have adequate knowjpdge/ability to identify im- 
mediately the necessary resources in this area but 
must secure personnel to lead arid/or perform 
related job functions in my current operation. 

0 ^^^Hl^J^ve insufficient knowledge in the area to readily 
recognize atid secure 4 he necessary resources/ 
({ personnel. 



I . Ideniifjcption of eharacteristics and needs of population 
served by your camp. 

a. Working knowledge of modal character- 0 12 3 4 5 
istics of human life-stages ^ campers 
and staff. 



ages 



b. Techniques for gathering mformation 0 12 3 4 5 
about persons to be served. " 

c. Working knowledge of group dynamics. 0 12 3 4 5 

d. Workxing knowledge of tl^e theories of 0 12 3 4 5 
human develot)ment necessary for des- 
cribing, organizing, and managing the 

human experience for the purpose of 
program planning, personnel manage- ; 
ment, and human growth. 

e. Working knowledge of the effects of 0 12 3 4 5 
human diversity (race, religion, sex, age, , 
ethnicity, family, and socio-economic 

status) on the develoj^ment and behavior 



of individAials. 

I. Ability 10 deal with the needs of special populations in a 
cam tilling. 

a. Working knowledju^c of the common 0 1 2 3 4 5 
characiefisiics and heeds of persons with 
physical, inlellcciuai, and emotional 
disabilities and their functional level 

. range. 

b. Working knowledge of ^hc implications , 0 1 2 3 4 5 
. . for camp program and facilities of spcci- 

, fic disabilities'. " 

c. Working knowledgtr of the principles of 0 1 2 3 4 5 
activity analysis, selection, and modifi- 

. cation as appliccj to disabled persons. * 

d. Working knowledge oT the effects of 0 12 3 4 5 
segregated and integrated caliper popu- 

" lations on disabled and ' non-disabled 
X persons. \ .. 

cV Working knowledge of the agencies and 0 12 3 4 5 

resources available for providing <?er vices 
. ii/disabled persons. . . . ' , 

3. Asse,ss your strengths and weaknesses as a camp director 
rn relation to your own philosophy and the philosophy 
of other pcfsonsin the camping professibn, comrtumity, 
and camp. 

a. Techniques for the assessment of per- Q 1 2 3 4 5 
sonal pihysical, emotion^), social, and 

mental strengths and weaknesses. 

b. Working knowledge of the impact of the 0 12 3 4 5.. 
camp director oh the camp Community. 

c. " Working knowledge of the role and func- 0 1 2.3 4.5 

tions of. the camp director as a human 
.systems manager. > 

d. Working knowledge of the relationship 0 1 2 3 4 5 
, of carnp directors >to their philosophy 

and objectives. 

^ Working knowJedge of the methods for 0 1 2 3 4 5 
assessing one'^s relationship to and influ- 
ence on one's own and other professions. 

4. State and defend your philosophy and objectives. 

. ' , ■ . ■ ■ ' , .' ' 

a. Wohking knowledge of the history of 0 1 2 3 4 5 
camping and contemporary trends and 

the implications for the development of 
a camp^hilosophy and^objectivcs. 

b. Working definitions /.'philosophy, goals, 0 12 3 4 5 
and objectives" arid formulation of 

clearly stated goals and objectives. 
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c. Working knowledge of the varied phjlo- 0 1 
Sophies of camping. 

. d: 'Working kiiowledge of the relationship 01 2~3 4 5 " 
between camp goals arid objectives, and 
-camp organization. 

c. )Vorking knowledge of tfte outdoor set- 0 12 3 4 5 
ting as a unique laborarory for human 
growth and development. 

5. Design a camp program appropriate for: persons to be 
served, the camp's philosophy, goals, and objectives; 

^ and the environment to be utiHzed. , 

a. Working knowledge of the components 0 1 2 3 4 5 
. * , of camp programming. • 

b. Working knowledge of the relationship 0 1 2 3 4 5 
between the needs and interests of the ■\ , 

* persons to b^ served and camp.program- 
• ming. ' 

c. Working knowledge of the relationship 0 1 2 3 4 5 
between operating philosophy and camp 
programming. 

d. Working knowledge of the relationship 0 1 2 3 4 5 
between the camp setting and program- 
ming. 

e. Working knowledge of activity analysis 0 1 2 3 4 5 
and utilization in camp programming. 

. ■ \ ■ # 

6. Design the organizational structures consistent with the 
camp's philosophy, objectives, and program. 

a. Working knowledge of various organi- 0 1 2 3 4 5 
zational models. 

b. Working knowledge of modern manage- 0 1 2 3 4 5 
ment theories and concepts. 

c. Working understanding of relationship 0 1 2 3 4 5 
between organizational- design arid 

physical environment. 

d. Ability to tailor organizational design to 0 1 2 3 4 5 
meet a specific need. 

c. Working knowledge of staff rolc/func- 0 12 3 4 5 
tion analysis and its relationship to job 
descriptions and staff organization 
systems.; 

7. Recruit, train, and supervise staff to implement the camp 
program. . ' 

a. Working knowledge of the relationship 0 1 2 3 4 5 
between goal implemcotation and pro- 
gram operationalization and staff. 

.b, Working knowledge of the legal aspects 0 1 2 3 4 5 
of' employment, including contractual 
arrangements and personnel policies., 

c. Working knowledge of . methods^ of 0 1 2 3 4 5 
recruiting and interviewing camp staff. ' 

d. Working knowledge of the principles and 0 1 2 3 4 5 
techniques of staff training and super- 
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vision, including assessi^^j gft^^^^ 
needs-r- .■ "^i, '■ - 

e. Working knowledge'of faetcif^Vfecting 0 12 3 4 5 
" " * staff jmorale, motivshig^iy^.a^n^^ 

8. Devefdp a plan for interpreting the values of a camp to 
prospective campers and parents of prospective campers, 
utilizing selected resources and methods. 

a. Working knowledge of the values of the 0 12 3 4 5 
organized camping experience, to camp- i ' 
ers and society. 

b. Working knowledge of public relations 0 12 3 4 5 
^nd promotion principles. 

c. Working knowledge of the benefits of 0 1- 2 3 4 .5 
camps to employees and to the local 

. comrtiunity and region. . 

d. Working knowledge of public relations 0 1 2 3 4 5 
techniques, methods, and materials. 

e. Working knowledge of research in camp- 0 1 2 3 4 5 
ing and related disciplines. 

9. Vrepare a complete evaluation plan for the camp. 

^ a. Working knowledge of the purpose of .0 1 2 3 4 5 
ev'aluation. 

b. Working knowledge of the principles and 0 1 2 3 4 5 
components of an evaluation program. 

c. Working knowledge of assessment tools 0 1 2 3 4 5 
and techniques arid their administration 

in a camp setting. 

d. Working knowledge of the analysis of 0 1 2 3 4 5 
evaluation data. 

c. Working knowledge of the utiliztion and 0/12 3 4 5 
' communication of evaluation results. 

10. Ability to develop a comprehensive camp health and 
safety system. ... 

a. Working knowledge of varying physical 0 1 13 4 5 
and emotional health and safety needs 

of campers. 

b. Working knowledge of (I) resources for 0 1 2 3 4 5 
federal, state, and local laws, and (2) , 

AC A Standards related to health and 
safety. > 

c. Working knowledge to formulate ob-'O 1 2 3 4 5 
jectives fpr a comprehensive health and 

safety program.' 

d. Working knowledge to develop compre- 0 12 3 4 5 
hensiveness of a camp's health and safety 

program and its relation to the total camp 
operation. 

1 1 . Ability to develop a camp food service. 

a. Working knowledge of basic nutritional 0 1 2 3 4-5 . 
<^ needs and food values. 

b. Working knowledge of (1) resources for 0 1 2 3 4 5 
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federal, state and local laws, and (2) AC A . * - 
Standards related to food scrvic(|. 

c. Working knowledge of various JjOod set' (Tl 2 3 4 5 
vice methods and techniques including 
purchasing, selection, and control. 

' d. Wdrkfng knowledge of various lypes of 0 1 2 3 4 5 
food service equipment and facil ties. 

the re- 0 1 2 3 4 5 



e. Working kn owledge to analyse 
~' ] lationship ol^food/food s^vice^y) the 

' ' total camp operation. , " 

12. Abifity to develop a camp business and finance system. 

a. Working knowledge of business manage- 0 1 2 3 4 S 
ment system^ and of fice procedur'es. 

b. Working knowledge of various patterns 0 1^2 3 '4 5 . 
of ovvnershtip and financial arrangements.* 

c. Working knowledge of (1) resources for 0 1 2 3 4 5 
federal, slate and local laws, and (2) ACA 
Standards related to camp business 
management. j 

d. Working knowledge of various types of 0 1 2 3 4 5 
insurance coverage and risk management. 

. , e, Working knowljedge to develop a camp 0 12 3 4 5 
business operation supportive of the 
camp program. 

13. Ability to develop a comprehensive plan for site and 
facility management. 

a. Working knowledge of principles of site 0 1 2 3 4 5 
planning and long-range development. ^ 

b. Working knowledge of the campus rela- 0 1 2 3 4 5 
tion to the environment. 

c. Working knowledge of principles of 0 1 2 3 4 5 
preventative maintenance. 

d. Working knowledge of (1) resources foFv 0 1 2 3 4 5 
federal, state, and local laws, and (2j 

ACA Standards related to site and 
facilities. 

e. Working knowledge to identify resources^ 0 I 2 3' 4 5 
for maintenance and site development'. 
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Core-Cufficulum Planning Form 



Facilitator 



Core Unit 



Other Staff 



Site-Location 



Course Dates 



Unit/Areas 


Learning Activities 


Resources 


-f . - . • 
Methods of Assessment 
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if . ■ 














■ 
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■I 
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< 




■ ^ ' ^ ' 








■ ■ ■ . 
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Appendix C 

National Organizations and Denominations with Camping 



Agency 


No. of 
Camps Owned 


No. of 
Campers 


Serve 
Handicapped 


National Training 
and Frequency 


Unglh 


Publications 


Other 
Certification 


Training 
Kndor»ed 


Campfirc. 
Inc, 


lool^ 

; 400 D 


110,000 


5^0 


Biannuatly 


1 wk, . 


Yes y 


No 


ACA 

• 


Boy Scojuts 
of America 


800 R 


^50.000 ; 


5%. 


Annually 


1 wk.^ 


)Ycs 


. Yes 


ACA 


Boys' Clubs 
of America 


75 R 
150 D 


Unknown 


Unknown 


None 




Yes 


.No 


ACA • 


Pipneer 
Ministries 




7.000 


1-2^6 


Annually. 


2-3 Days 


Yes 


V 

^ No / 


' ACA A CCI 


National 
Easter Sea) 
Society 


67 R 
48 I> 


13.000 . 


99^0 


Biannuatly 


1 wk. * 


Yes 


No 


ACA 


YWCA 


170 D 


. 75.657 




None 




Unknown 


No 


ACA 


Salvation 
Army 


S6R 


35.625 


Yes 


Kindred ' ' 
Sessions 


2-6 Days 

1 


Yes 


No 


„ACA 


4-H 


56 R 

700 P 


389.430 


Yes 


tnTrequenity 


5-7 Days 


Yes 


No 




American 

Vouth 

Hostels 


250 


3.5 


Yes 


Annually/ 
Regionally 


1 W R i 1' ».i 


' " ■ i' Yes 


AYH 

Ccnification 




International 80 
Conference 
Clr, Admn, 


Unknown 


Yev 


Annually 


2-^ Days 


Yes • 






Ctrl ScoutY 
of U.S.A. 


500 R 


Unknown 


Yes 


OfTercd by 
Councils 


Unknown 


; Yes ■ 


No 


ACA 


YMCA 


300 R 
1, 300 D 


1.4 million 


Yes 


Offered by YMCA 
Rcg'ns. 


4-7 Days^ 


Yes 


No 

'f 


ACA 


American 


2,800 


1 >/2-2 million 




Annually 


1 wk. 


Yes 


Yes 





Camping 
Association 

CounctI 
t>fRclig. 

Affiliated 272 
Camps 

Nat'l Jewish Conson.of Unknown 
Welfare Bd. 8 agencies 



Unknown 



Yes 



Infrequent 
Symposiums 



Yes Annually by 

• Member Agencies 



Few Days 
4 days 



•Christian, Assoc, of 
Camping BOOcampfi 
International 

Lutheran 65 R 
Church of 4 D 
America 



United 

Methodist 

Chuith 



300 R 



Southern Unknown 

Baptist 

Convention 



Unknown 



10.000 



401.513 



20.000 



Yes 



Nat'l Conferences Unknown 



• 2% Annually 



Yes Biannually 



3 days 



4 days 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



X^o 



No 



No 



No 



No 



lACA & 
Dcnom, Trg, 

Programs of 

member 

agencies 



ACA 



ACA 
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AKtncy 


No. of 
CampK Owned 


' No, of 
Camperi 


Served 
Handicapped 


National Training 
and Frequency LenRlh 


Pulbications 


Other training 
Certification Endorsed 


t-piscopal 
( hurch 


100 R 


Unknown 


Yes 


Annual Regional 2-6 Days 
Conference 


Yes 


No. 


United 
Presbyterian 
. Church 


176 R 


Unknown 


Yes 


Annually 2-6 Days 


Unknown 


No ' . . ACA ■ 


Seventh 
Day 

Advtntists 


60R 


109,376 


Yes Annually 


1 wk. "Yes 


No 


ACA - 


Baptist 
Sunday 
School Bd. 


2 


Unknown 


Yes 


Annually 2-6 Days 


Yes 


.No - 

1 


Catholics 
.Involved in 

Outdoor 
' Ministerics 


250 


Unknown 

■ - ' ' •■' 


Yes 


OnlybyACA 


No 


No ACA 


United 
Church of 
. of Christ 


70 R 


Unknown 




National every . ' 
3 yrs. Regional 
each Year 




No ACA 


R ~ restdeni camps 
D ^ day camp^ 




Sfpurcc of in formation: Survey of national oraantzatunn and (fcnonumttfons vondm ted by Prttjvvt STRETCH. 
Amcrnvn Cafnptnfi Assonatton. f9fiO. - 
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Organization Resources on Canning and tlie Handicapped 



American Camping Association 
Bradford Woods 
Martinsville. IN. 46151 

Publications List Available. 

American Youth Hostels 
National Campus 
Delaplane, VA. 22025 

Publications List Available. 

Baptist Bookstore • 

127 Ninth Ave. 

Nashvijle. TN. 37234. 

A Guide to Planning and Conducting a Retreat 
Day Camp Director's Guide 
Day Camp Director's Package (Indian Scries) 
Day Camp Director 's Package (Frontier Scries) 
Day Camp Director 's Package {Forcsi Ranger Series) 

Boys Clubs of America 

771 First Ave. 

New York. N. Y. 10017. 

100 Boys Club- Tested Programs for Disadvantaged. 

Youth Alternatives to Delinquency. 

Boy Scouts of America 
P.O Box 61030 ' 
Dallas/Fort Worth Airport. TX. 7526L 

Acquatics Program. 

Chaplains Guide In Scout Camps. 

Camp Business and Commissary Operations 

Camp Health A nd Sqfety. - 

Camp Masters 

Camp Property Managemerit 

Camping Sparklers 

Camp Trading Post Manager's Guide 

Counseling, 

Cub Scout Day Camping 
Field Sports 

Instructors Guide for Five-Day National Camping School 

Instructors Guide for Seven-Day National Camping School 
: Managing the Council Outdoor Program 

National Standards for Scout Camp. 

Report of Fatal or Serious Accident 

Scouting for the Handicapped Resource Handbook 

Scouting for the Physically Handicapped 

ScoutiiigJ^or The Dectf 
^ Summer Camp Staff Training 



Campfire Inc. - 
4601 Madisdn Ave. 

/ansasCity. MO. 64112 
Cafnper's Health Examination Form 
Campership Projects 

Long Range Planning Guide (Spri'hg, i98 1) ■ 
Mainstreaming: Personal Values 
Mainstreaming: A Guide to Developing a Program 
Mainstreaming: . Your Personal Guide 
Outdoor Book 

Training Model in Outdoor Living 
Youth Leadership Model C.X.J .) 



ChristianXamping International 
P.O. Box 646 
Wheaton. IL 60187 

4-HUSDA 

Science and Education Administration 

South Bldg. Rm. 5025 

USDA 

Washington. D.C. 20250 
Publications List Available. 



Girl Scouts of U.S.A. 
830 Third Ave. 
New York. N.Y. 10022 

Publications List Available 



International Conference Center 
Administrators , . ^ 
Blue Ridge Assembly 
Black Mountain. N.C. 28711 

Proposed Standards For Cot}feref^ and 

Training Centers (\973) / ' " 

Lutheran Church of America 
2900 Queen Lane 
Philadelphia,' PA. 19129 



A Camping Resource for Juniors— My Lord Calls Me. 
A Camping Resource for Junior High— My Lord Calls Me. 
A Camping Resource for Senior High— My Lord Calls Me. 
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National Easter Seal Society 
2023 W.Ogdcn Ave, 

Chicago, I L, 60612 - . _ . _ 

Emphasize ihe Positive. 
Lef *s Play Games • . ' 
Play and the Fully Functioning Person 

SeXuality^and (he Handicapped v ' 
Teaching Persons ^ho are Handicapped to Swim. - . 

Widening World of Sports and Recreation for Persons with Disabilities 

National JcwkhkW-clfa rc Boar d — — ^ — /^^'^ \ 

15 East 26ihSt. f t 

New York, N.Y. IOOlO . ^ V \ 

Zarkor Program Resources for Director:^ ofJewish Ca^s ] 

National YMCA "^-"^^V 
101 N. Wacker Dr. • , X. 

Chicago, IL. 60606 , ^ / 

Some Resources for Basic YMCA Camp Directors Training Curriculum 

A' Variety of Forms/ Monographs. Mcm6s Related to Camp Program. 

Health, Transportation, Policy* Personnel. 

Financing, Record Keeping. 

Report of 1976 National YMCA Camping Seminar. 

Pioneer Ministries, Iric, , . 

Box 788 

Wheaion, IL. 60187 

Publications List Available^' 

The Salvation Army 
799 Bloom field Ave. 
Verona. NJ 07044 

Salvation Army Manual For Camping Programs. \961 

Seventh Day Ad ventist . * 
BoxC 

Berrien Springs, Ml 49103 

Camp Director*s Manual: Objectives, Organization, Counseling, - 
Proigram, Site ' . 

United Methodist Church • 
P.O. Box 840 
Nashville, TN 37203 

Publications List Available. 

United Presbyterian Church 
.^ Church Education Services . , - 

Room 101 

475 Riverside Dr, 

New York. N.Y. 1001 1 ^; 
' ' The Handi (fjt: Guidelines for Church School Teachers Working 
with the Handicappmi\ 
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APPENDIX D 
THE ORGANIZING SPIRAL* 



Define and categorize these 
values/beliefs into measurable 
objectives. 



Dcterniine appropriate 
organizational systems 
to meet these objectives. 



Identify YOUR valu<:s^bclicf\. 



Document the operattnjg 
philosophy (a statement 
that reveals both 
objl^tives and met hods 
of implementation). 



^lect the primary 
organizational model 
That best fits the operat- 
ing philosophy; model 
A.B/C.orX? 



Analyze (he primal^ 
model for necessary 
revisions. 



Known and unknown 
reasons for being in 
Camping, and what 
YOU bring lo the 
process: knowledge, 
experience, skills, ideas 
etc. 



Complete the ba«ic 
organizational structure/ 



0 



<3 
0 



Compile a TOTAL list of the 
field's wide range of values/beliefs. 



Update your knowledge of your 
constituency and their needs as 
related to objectives and systems 
of implementation. 



BEGIN 
AGAIN 



Broaden and/or internalize your 
knowledge of the philosophical 
foundation(s) of the field via 
analyses of camping's history, 
trends, relationship to societal 
forces and unique contributions, 
and status as a profession. 



Establish a system of evaluation 
that will determine if objectives arc 
being met, ^ 
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Organize the program. 



Procure and train staff. 



Interpret to appropriate audiences- 



Customize" managerial support 
systems. 



•An ofkptation. by Gordon Kaplan. Oean^ and William Langton. panidpan\\CA 1974 Model A Camp Director tnstlmie ai George 
wmamColltnt. o/Nclwh Wleter*^ orlglfjal outline. -The Proves of Development and Organization of Philosophy o/CwnpIng, 
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Appendix E 

Semester-Long Course Outline 

Fifteen Three-Hour Sessions 



Session I. History: Past and Present of Camping 
Overview of Camp Director Education 
; • Course ExpectaiiOin!^ and ATsighments 

Session II. Philosophy, Goals, and Objectives 

a. Comparisons of different philosophical 
viewpoints 

b. Writing a philosophy 

Session 111. Role of the Director/ Adniinistrator 

a. Prcceptions of the role by staff, campers; 
board, director 

b. Writing a philosophy 

Session^ I II , Role of the Director/ Administrator 

a. Preceptions of the role by staff, campers, 
board, director 

b. Job description 

c. Effective directing 

Session IV. Life Span Development 

a. Theories of human development 

b. Characteristics and implications 

Session V. Field Trip to Year-round Camp. 

Session VI. Special Populations: Serving the Disabled 

a. Current status 

b. What is a disability? 

c. Determining who the camp can serve 
^. Attitudes and barriers 

Session VII. Program Development 

a. Types 

b. Elements to consider 

' c Supporting goals and objectives 

d. Innovation 



Session Vlll. Organizational Design 

a. Systems within camp 

b. Signs of consistency: systems vs. . 
philosophy 

c. Communications • 

Session IX. Staff Development ^ 

a. Recruitment and selection 
vb; Preservicc and irtservice training 
c Evaluation 

Session X. InterpretingCamping's Value 

a. Telling your camp's story 

b. Developing a putilic relations system 

Session XI . Evaluation • 
f a.; Comprehensive evaluation (ongoing, 

discrepancy, etc.) 
b. Research < 

Session XI 1. Management Services 

a. Food service 

b. Health and safety 

Session Xlll. Management Services 

a. Business and fmance 

b. Site and facilities 

Turn in take^home final , 
Session XIV. Class Project Presentations 
Session XV. Class Project Presentations 

Return take-home Tinal 
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Appendix F 

Camp Director Education Guide: Evaluation 

* For Curriculum Guide Users to Complete 
Please return to: ACA National Office 
1, Bradford Woods, Martinsville, IN46I51 

Name ~ ^- ' ■ ' . . ■ ■ • ; " . ■ ' ' , ■ Phone 

Address \ " ' ^_ , - \ 



Do you currently teach a camp directing course? ()Yes , ( ) No 
Course Title ^ \ i — — — 



Course Sponsor (Section, College, Other) . 



Please connplete an evaluation form for this Curriculum Guide. This will enable us to improve the Camp Director Education 
Cucriculum. 

. Course Evsiuatioii " 

1 . To what extent was the Curriculum Guide helpflil in orienting you to conducting a camp director education course? 

Minimum Extent 12 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 , Maximum Extent 
Comments: . 

2. Please comment on the strengths and weaknesses of the Curriculum Guide. 
[a. Strengths: 

B. Weaknesses: ' 

3. What recommendations would you suggest to help us improve the camp director education guide in the future? 

4. Do you wish to have your camp director education course listed in the ACA Leadership Calendar (copy needed by May 
each year) and/or have your course listed in the ACA calendar of Education Opportunities? ( ) Yes ( ) No 

If yes, please attach dates, objectives, agenda, and a copy of any promotional information. 

5. Additional Comments: ) ^ 
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Sample Camp Director Education Course Student Evaluation 



/ I. To what extent was ihc course format appropriate to its stated goals? . ' • . 

// Not Appropriate 123456789 10 Very Appropriate 

■ Comments: > . \ , • . . \ . ^ ; . 

2. To what extent was the course action-oriented (could you apply what you have learned from this course?) 

Minimum Extent 1 2 3 4 5 6 7.8^^10 Maximum Extent , 
Comments ' ^ 

3. How confident do you feel in your ability to implement the information presented in a camp setting? ' ' 

Not Confident I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 . Very Confident 

Comments: 

4. To what extent were your own educational needs met by this experience? 

Minimum Extent 123456^789 10 Maximum Extent 

Comments: 

5. Please rate items a-j with regard to the ovtrall training. Use the following scale: I « Poor. 10 = Excellent. 

a. Overall organization of the curriculum '2345 6789 10 

b. Logical sequencing of topics ' \ 23456789 10 

c. Presentation of information 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 IP 

d. Leadership of instructor . ^ 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

e. Preparedness of other resource personnel 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 itf 

f. l-cngth of course in terms of covering the subject matter 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ' 

■ \ ■ 

. h, Amount of material presented each day 23456789 10 

i. Amount of time allotted for feedback . ' 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

6* Did this course meet with your expectations? 
^ Why or why not? ^ 

7* Are there any content areas which should have been added? 

8. Are there any content areas which could have been omitted? v f. . 

9. Was the course process appropriate as a learning experience? 

10. Please list any general comments or suggcstionj for improving the course in the future: 
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